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An 
Waeans Wuch Jo Producorsa ... 


@ Marketing has always been a problem to every indus- 
try. Production is usually easier than profitable disposal. 
Most industries must go to substantial expense to sell 
their production. 


@ The lamb producer of the West has had this work 
done for him by the DENVER MARKET. He receives 
the benefit but pays only in proportion to use. Those 
who sell at home or contract their lambs in advance 
frequently deprive themselves of any later material 
improvement in prices. 


@ Buyers usually leave central markets and purchase 
in the country to pay less—not more. They contract in 
advance to insure a supply and to keep their competition 
from being felt on the market. Central markets quickly 
reflect a shortage in supplies with an improvement in 
prices. 


Two-way demand at DENVER—shipper 

-ops and local slaughter—is better than a 

market which might have only local 
slaughter outlet to offer. 


SHIP TO A CENTRAL MARKET 





























DISTRIBUTION FACTORS 
FA or A GOOD LIVESTOCK MARKET IS DEPENDENT UPON PROPER 
DISTRIBUTION OF ITS LIVESTOCK IF THE TERRITORY SURROUND- 

AUVVUUENOGUU EEUU RURDODOEDDUCCROREROOUGUDOREEROOEENE ING THAT MARKET CANNOT CONSUME ALL OR MOST OF THE 
, ; LAMBS RECEIVED. OF COURSE, THE AREA SURROUNDING THE 
For Best of Service, Bill to Feed at OGDEN MARKET CAN CONSUME ONLY A SMALL PORTION OF 
NORTH SALT LAKE. LAMBS RECEIVED BUT MANY LAMBS ARE SOLD THERE BECAUSE 
PROPER DISTRIBUTION CAN BETTER BE MADE FROM A LARGE 

Choice of two routes to EASTERN CENTRAL MARKET NEAR TO THE SUPPLY. 
MARKETS with fast manifest trains Sales made at OGDEN have increased almost 10% over those 
at convenient hours. made last year as shippers and killers both are recognizing the 
value of the OGDEN MARKET as a central buying point. 

Double Daily Fast Service from here Nine large packing houses shipped lambs to twelve different 
to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRAN- woes points from the OGDEN MARKET during the month 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 


7 Ogden, Utah 


CISCO markets. 

















SALT LAKE UNION MORRIS FEED YARDS 


STOCKYARDS On the SANTA FE Railroad, at MORRIS, KANSAS 


North Salt Lake ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADED AFTER MIDNIGHT 
NO ADDITIONAL FREIGHT CHARGES TO ST. JOE 
LOADED 11 P. M. - ARRIVE 7 A. M. 


YARDS CAPACITY — 50,000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 
L065 DEHYDRATED A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 


PINE TAR OIL Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way Bills and Contracts 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 
Ss a fe evo MORRIS FEED YARDS 


The Perfect Wound Dressing 
sOvd UNSEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITES Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
Z AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. WRITE US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 
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Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
by other markets. sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
on Sheep and Wool Affairs 


referred to a subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 


Tariff 
Changes 


With the exception of the late debacle in the lamb 
markets, the matters of general importance to wool grow- 
ers just now are in the hands of Congress. It seems likely 

that the question of traditional and un- 
Washington warranted “seasonal breaks” in the sum- 

mer lamb market may need to be taken 
up by the United States Senate if relief is to be obtained 
from the arbitrary and indefensible depression of lamb 
prices that results from the fact that four packers handle 
over 85 per cent of federally inspected lamb slaughter and 
among them real buying competition is conspicuously and 
notoriously absent. 


No further attempt has been evidenced to secure Sen- 
ate ratification of the Argentine Sanitary Convention. Such 
attempt may be made toward the close of the present ses- 
sion. It is yet impossible to foresee within two months 
when adjournment may be taken. 


The appropriation of $500,000,000 for continuation of 
the Soil Conservation Program was voted for another year. 


The Farm Bureau’s “Agricultural. Adjustment Act of 
1937,” which proposed to restore many of the production 
control and other rejected features of the A. A. Act of 
1933, has been laid aside for this session at least. The pro- 
visions respecting marketing agreements for fruit, vege- 
table and dairy products, have been reenacted. 


As a result of efforts by the National Wool Growers 
Association the allotment for wool work in the Bureau of 


| Agricultural Economics for the fiscal year beginning July 


| Wool 
) Studies 


Aa a eee, ee Sa mae 


ks DET O Ror era aR te 


1 was increased from $25,000 to $50,000. A 
new and practical program of determining 
yields is in preparation by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. Warner Buck and J. 
W. Christie of that Bureau have been doing preliminary 
work on that program in Wyoming and Texas in recent 
months. 


The National Secretary and Chester Gray, Washing- 
ton representative of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, testified for the Capper Fabric Labeling Bill before 
Fabri a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 

aortic = Interstate Commerce on June 9. J. B. Wilson 
Bill for the National Wool Growers Association 
and Mr. Gray will testify before a similar 
subcommittee of the House on July 8. Wool manufacturers 
and other interests are cooperating to secure this legisla- 
tion. The House bill, H. R. 6917, introduced by Congress- 
man Martin of Colorado, is similar to the Senate bill 2190. 


The Doughton bill for revision of customs adminis- 


, trative provisions of the Smoot-Hawley law of 1930 was 


Committee. The bill proposes no changes in 
rates of duty on wool or meats. It does pro- 
pose confirmation of the objectionable rates 
on carpet wool noils and wastes as illegally 
put into effect by Treasury regulations. Passage of this 
bill at this session is not expected. There will be opportunity 
next year, before the Senate Finance Committee, again to 
protest the unjustifiable rates set up by the Treasury on 
products of free carpet wools when diverted into use for 
clothing purposes. 


The National Wool Growers Association has registered 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture a protest against 
publication of such statements as appeared in the Depart- 
ment’s official report of June 22, entitled, 
“The Sheep and Lamb Situation.” That 
report started out with these words: “Some 

further decline in prices is expected 
within the next few months as marketings of new crop 
lambs increase.” At another place the report said: “The 
seasonal decline in prices of lambs which usually begins in 
early June probably will occur somewhat later than usual 
this summer, and may be greater than average.” 


Price 
Forecasts 


At the time the report was issued, the Department 
did not seem to be aware that the “seasonal decline” had 
been under way for a week and had already amounted to 
$1.30. The Department seems unwilling, or unable, to face 
the facts, which plainly prove arbitrary control of lamb 
prices by packers. The figures appear on the next page of 
this issue. It is perhaps true that the combined figures of 
receipts at various markets in June showed a material in- 
crease in volume. Texas lambs received at Fort Worth were 
counted there by the government. Many of the same lambs 
were counted again at St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 
Also, a large part of the heavy June receipts at Ogden were 
again counted at Denver and Omaha. Such duplications 
make it foolish to attach any importance to statistics of 
market receipts in connection with the volume of lambs 
which the packers are called upon to process and distri- 
bute. 


The actual figures as to the number of lambs killed 
are what count. These figures, as obtained from the De- 
partment, are presented in this issue. Notwithstanding the 
hullabaloo about excessive supplies in June, the fact is 
that the lamb kill in every week of June was less than the 
lowest weekly figure in May, and prices were much higher 
in May. And dressed lamb prices in June were on a parity 
with May. No, the June “seasonal decline” was not caused 
by increased supplies. 
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NY editor is likely to ride hob- 
bies. When he does so he be- 
comes a bore to those who, by courtesy 
or through curiosity, continue to read 
his stuff. 

For several years I have been writ- 
ing in the Wool Grower and speaking 
at state and national conventions about 
wrong conditions in the lamb markets. 
In my annual report for 1936, present- 
ed at the Albuquerque convention, I 
made this statement: 

Plainly the fluctuations in lamb prices 
constitute the most serious problem of lamb 
raisers and the greatest threat to the future 
of the industry. 

That statement was reprinted on 


page 5 of the April issue of the Wool 
Grower. Statistics were cited to sup- 
port it. At the first of June the 1937 
lamb market was strong and there was 
every reason to expect a good summer 
market. But the packer raid on lamb 
prices was started when Idaho lambs 
began to arrive in numbers at Ogden 
and Denver. It started on June 14 and 
on June 29 the price had been low- 
ered by $1.90. Unless something very 
extraordinary takes place the price will 
be carried down still farther and the 
lamb producers’ prospects for reducing 
depression debts in 1937 will have gone 
glimmering. 

I recognize that some well-informed 
lamb growers may think I have been 
riding a packer hobby, but if the events 
of last month fail to convince any in- 
terested person that the lamb market 
was grossly man-handled by the pack- 
ers, then I may as well quit and find 
myself a new hobby. I am content to 
rest the case upon the facts and the 
figures of the 1937 market. 

It is true that the production of lamb 
has increased since 1930. It is true 
that we have had a serious depression. 
It is also true that cattle and hog prices 
have returned to the higher levels of 
the 1920’s and that lambs, in the face 
of high wool and pelt values, are being 
held down in a way that cannot pos- 
sibly be explained away or justified to 
any fair-minded intelligent person who 
will familiarize himself with the facts. 
The onus is solely on the big packers. 





RECENT LAMB PRICES 


The “Seasonal Decline” 


And it is going to take more than one 
conference with them and more than 
one trip to see senators and govern- 
ment officials at Washington before the 
lamb raiser secures justice in his sell- 
ing. 

The price of western range spring 
lambs was taken down $1.90 between 
June 8 and 29 at the Denver market. 
The market at Denver is the only one 
that had considerable numbers of west- 
ern lambs during June, Chicago had 
a few, but not enough to establish 
prices. Chicago had an occasional lot 
of Idaho lambs in June but that mar- 
ket never had more than 2500 lambs 
on sale on any day last month. Gov- 
ernment reports showed Chicago re- 
ceipts as high as 10,000 head on some 


days, but these were mostly “directs” 
that had been purchased at Denver. 
Ogden or in Kentucky and brought to 
Chicago for slaughter, a good part of 
them being dressed there for the car. 
cass trade at New York, Philadelphia 
and other eastern cities where the con. 
sumptive demand mainly determines 
dressed prices. 

The best facts regarding live and 
dressed prices in June, 1937, are shown 
by study of the month’s record for 
live prices at Denver and for dressed 
prices at New York. That record js 
shown in Table I. 

The table shows the drop in Denver 
prices from $12.15 on June 8, paid for 
Archabal and Wood Creek lambs, to 
$10.25, paid on June 29 for two lots of 


Table I 
June, 1937, Prices for Spring Lambs and Their Carcasses 


Denver Top Sales Idaho Lambs, June, 1937 


Shipper Size of Lot 
June 8 Archabal _. 1003 $ 
Wood Creek _..._. 1410 
jee 00 Dee SCS 
June 11 Big Springs _........_-.-:1549 
June 12 Mt. Home =: 963 
Jone 14 ‘Parmer... 5. 1648 
TET 
eee 1487 
June 15 Abbot _.. non, 752 
ae 753 
June 16 Shipper 575 
June 17 Salmon Falls —._. 252 
ee eee 259 
eee te 538 
a iiacnisicsosiiives 518 
June 19 Big Springs 1031 
Er 
pe Ss ae TFS 
EL 526 
re 234 
June 22 Madarietta 1015 
Gooding-Smith ..... 1711 
a AMF 477 
June 23 R—Adams...——«SS'386 
i EERE eee * 
June 26 Highland —_. 1949 
778 
S vay... 1918 
June 28 Quintana 966 
eS 
June 29 Ballentyne 5:14 
A. B. Sheep Co... 488 


New York Spring Lamb, Western 
Dressed, Good 


Price Price 
12.15 Sane °S! $19.00 - $21.00 
BAGS saat el June 9 19.50- 22.00 
5, a June 10 = 19.50- 22.00 
i) Se June 11 19.50 - 22.00 
a ae ae 

5) as a June 1419.50 - 22.00 
11.50-—___________. 

11.73 ——______ 

jek RRO Et June 15 19.50 - 22.00 
POG cols 

| eee June 16 19.50 - 21.50 
her nee June 17 = 19.50 - 21.50 
i emanate June 18 19.00 - 21.00 
11.25-——_____.-—_ 

Lo , SSNEE ee 

Ee 

ot eR ee 

Nisbett fell June 21 = 19.00 - 21.00 
J eee 

i) @ BEERS oe ce oee 

ot) ow eneseeene 

|S ne eee = 

og See 

OT EER TA? June 23 = 19.50 - 21.00 
BOO i rs): ate June 24 20.00 - 21.00 
1 eT ne aren June 25 = 20.00 - 21.50 
BOE tee ee 

|S) SE aeeen 

RSE June 28 20.00 - 22.00 
|. 5 ee nee oe 

elena oe June 29 20.00 - 22.00 
ee ee 
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two cars each and of approximately 
similar weight and quality. 

At the same time the dressed prices 
at New York were never more than 
one dollar per hundred less than they 
were on June 8. In the last days of 
June the carcass prices were fully equal 
to what they were on June 8, although 
on those days another 25 cents was 
slashed off the amount paid to produc- 
ers, Plainly there was a large profit 
in processing lambs in June. No one 
objects to packers’ having a decent 
profit. They sometimes are forced to 
take losses. But considering that 85 
per cent of all lambs slaughtered are 
handled by four packers and that they 
can and do fix the prices at which 
dressed lambs can be sold at any time, 
as well as: the prices paid for live 
lambs, it is most improbable that the 
loss is ever very serious or continues 
very long. 

Spokesmen for the processors prate 
eloquently of the claim that “we are 
but service agencies; we sell our meat 
for what consumers can pay and buy 
from producers on the same basis.” 

Few producers can longer be deceiv- 
ed by such shallow and insincere propa- 
ganda. The record of the June drop 
in live prices in the face of fully steady 
carcass prices prevents the most trust- 
ing or unsophisticated lamb raiser from 
again being lulled into acquiescence in 
his own robbery. 

What then remains to be considered 
in looking at all angles of the case and 
in fairly considering the best possible 
defense of the June raid on producers 
supply? 

The Question of Supply 

All through June government and 
other reports of the lamb market were 
rife with tales of excessive receipts. 
Fort Worth had 30,000 on one Mon- 
day. The estimate of the Texas runs 
in June vary from 400 to 800 thousand 
head of yearlings and spring lambs. 
Anyway it was the largest supply of 
killing lambs that ever came out of the 
| Lone Star State in a single month or in 
,a similar period. Many of them were 
first shipped to Kansas City or St. 
» Louis. The large part of those sold 
} or offered for sale at Fort Worth fin- 
ally went on to St. Louis, Kansas City 


Table Il 
The Supply of Lambs During the June Break—1937 
WEEKLY RATE OF SLAUGHTER AT 14* PLACES 


Week Ended 

May 8, 1937 
May 15, 1937 
May 22, 1937. 
May 29, 1937 


250,987 
253,007 
276,901 
264,357 














1,045,252 


Total Federal Inspected Slaughter for May 


-204,870 
203,754 
212,402 
229,281 


1937 
1937 
1937 
1937 


June 5, 
June 12, 
June 19, 
June 26, 














ToTaL JUNE 850,307 


Total Federal Inspected Slaughter for June 


1936 
1,212,814 


1935 
1,584,125 


1937 
1,370,539 


- 1,425,377 1,308,683 1,420,685 


*New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, East St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Omaha, St. Joseph, So. St. Paul, Sioux City, Wichita. 





and Chicago and were included in the 
official reports of receipts in each in- 
stance. 

Then, Idahos began to arrive in Og- 
den in numbers. Some of them were 
bought there to be slaughtered at Chi- 
cago and enumerated at both places. 
Others went from Ogden on to Denver 
or Omaha. From Denver many went 
on to Chicago for slaughter and a few 
for sale. So that the totaled numbers 
of receipts at the principal markets 
include so many duplications and trip- 
lications that the figure is no guide to 
one who is inquisitive as to just how 
many lambs actually were slaughtered 
and distributed to the retail trade dur- 
ing the period of the extreme drop in 
price for live lambs. 

It should first be said that during 
this same period of June lambs were 
moving freely from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and the Virginias. A few of these 
were included in official reports of re- 
ceipts for Chicago, Cincinnati and New 
York, but the main part of this supply 
was purchased in the country and went 
direct to eastern slaughter plants. So 
again the reports of receipts at markets 
are a poor indication of the extent of 
lamb slaughter and wholesale distribu- 
tion. 

Fortunately, the true statistics on 
slaughter are available. They are 
shown in Table II. Of course, the high 
prices on dressed lamb at New York 
in June are indirect evidence that the 


supply could not have been excessive. 
But the actual figures are conclusive 
and convincing. At the fourteen prin- 
cipal lamb slaughtering points in every 
week of June the lamb slaughter was 
less than in the lowest week of May. 
The dressed trade was steady, and yet 
live prices were taken down $1.90! 
The monthly slaughter figures for the 
entire country show an increase of 55,- 
000 for June above May. The 14 points 
shown in Table II include all those at 
which slaughter is done for the east- 
ern trade, which sets dressed prices. 
Probably the increase was in Califor- 
nia which is not included in the 14 
points, or part of it may have been at 
other points not connected with the 
eastern lamb trade. The essential fact 
is that live lamb prices were forced 
down $1.90 while the price of the prod- 
uct was practically unchanged. 

The situation can only be considered 
as further evidence of indefensible 
abuse of packers’ power and control 
over lamb prices. 

If there is no present means for put- 
ting a stop to this unjustifiable abuse 
of the power of packers to restrict lamb 
prices, I suggest: (1) That the admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act be turned over to the’ Federal 
Trade Commission, and (2) that there 
be federal legislation to limit the pro- 
portion of any food product that may 
be handled or processed by a single 


corporation. F. R. Marshall 
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Consigned to the National Ram Sale, Union Stock Yards, 
North Salt Lake, Utah, August 24-25, 1937 


Hampshire Yearlings from the University of Idaho Flock 
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Are Feeder Lambs High? 


HE views of the Wool Grower re- 

garding recent prices of fat lambs 
at the markets are amply set forth in 
the preceding article. This story is 
prompted by remarks of several pack- 
er representatives whom I met in Chi- 
cago in June. 

Several of these gentlemen expressed 
the opinion that the 8-cent contracts 
for Wyoming feeder lambs were “dan- 
gerously high.” When queried as to 
how they determined a fair price for 
lambs, those gentlemen began to hedge 
and could only fall back on “prices of 
other recent years.” Pushed farther as 
to what possible value, under 1937 con- 
ditions, could be attached to the ruin- 
ously low prices of recent years, the 
conversation lagged and subsided. 

Now, I do not say that some of 
this year’s feeding lambs may not yet 
sell below 8 cents. That can happen, 
though personally I do not expect it. 
It should not happen. There is no 
sound reason why it should happen. 
If the fat lamb market is to continue 
to be beaten down by the avarice of 


the packers, then, of course, the price 
of feeder lambs must also suffer. Pres- 
ent indications are for a good corn 
crop. If this materializes, feeders will 
want lambs. Most feeders came out 
pretty well on last winter’s business 
and cattle prices now are high in com- 
parison with feeder lamb prices. 
Feeders might well be at the markets 
this fall, or in the range territory ready 
to take out lambs at more than 8 cents. 
If they shall go to 10 cents that will 
cut the packer out of getting the lambs 
now being sorted off the main strings 
at 8% or 9 cents and being slaughter- 
ed. This competition of feeders against 
packers is the only chance for a truly 
competitive market. It looks illogical 
for a feeder to buy lambs that can be 
slaughtered. Under sound economic 
conditions, perhaps it should not be 
done. But the fact remains that the 
years in which feeding operations have 
been most profitable are those very 
years in which feeders have bid two- 
way lambs up above packer’s offers. 
Such a policy reduces the volume of 
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slaughter at the time of heaviest ship- 
ments and really helps the dresgeq 
lamb prices. And if carcass prices cap 
hold up through October and Novem. 
ber, there is no reason for their de. 
clining under the limited supplies of 
fed lambs. 

But how is one to know whether 3 
cents is a high price for a feeder lamp) 

In the first place, a proper price js 
one set by the strength of consume 
demand under truly competitive mar. 
ket conditions. Such competition is not 
now in evidence and probably will not 
be in evidence in September, except 
as furnished by feeders competing with 
packers. With present consumer buy- 
ing power, the popularity and high 
quality of this year’s lamb crop, the 
demand certainly would permit buyers 
of 8 or 9-cent feeders to get a profit 
and at the same time leave a fair mar. 
gin for the processors. 

After all, the fair price is one at 
which producers can continue to pro- 
duce, pay their debts and decently 
provide for their families. And 8 cents 
for feeder lambs in 1937 does not meet 
that standard. 

Some raisers, perhaps a good many, 
who got a good price for their wool, 
could pay their interest this year on 
8-cent lambs. If so, they could not do 
so well by their families as the public 
interest calls for. 

The range sheep business is an ¢& 
sential industry. It has some weak 
spots, yet, measured by standards 
of efficiency prevailing in other pro- 
ductive lines, it shows up very well 
After 1929, the first year of any profit 
was 1935. In 1936 the profit was less 
From 1930 to 1934 lambs were sold 
below cost of production. By all the 
rules of business and in all fairness the 
lamb raiser in 1937 is entitled to mor 
than barely a profit. He needs to te 
duce his debts and repair his equip 
ment, neglected in the long stretch 0 
lean years. He needs and wants to git 
his employees good living conditions 
And to do these things, he should have, 
when business is as good as it now & 
a substantial profit—more than can bt 
figured on 8-cent feeder lambs. 


F. R. Marshall 
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J. F. SEARS 





| JOSEPH FRANKLIN SEARS, Sec- 
4 retary of the Washington Wool 
® Growers Association and President of 
F the Wool Growers Service Corpora- 





any, 

od tion, died at his home in Yakima, 
+ on | Washington, on June 12, 1937, at the 
t do ; age of fifty-five. Death followed an 
iblic J illness of several years. 

» Mr. Sears entered the banking busi- 
es: Je Ress as a young man in Missouri. His 
veak first affiliation in the West was with a 
ards [| Spokane bank; later he became cashier 
pro and manager of the Prosser State 
well Bank. In 1920 Mr. Sears went to Yaki- 
rofit #. ™a, Washington, where he organized 


less, |) the Wool Growers Service Corporation, 
sold |) Serving first as its secretary and later 
the ) 28 president. He was actively engaged 








the _ in the management of the corporation 
nore |) Until illness compelled him to retire. 
yf During the time Mr. Sears was con- 
ip fined to his bed by his increasingly 
h of = Painful case of arthritis, he refused to 
civ lose contact with the business world 
om or with his friends. He continued to 
send his annual messages to the con- 
ah ventions of the state wool growers’ or- 
w Is ganization which he served so long 
n bt FS and well as secretary, and the flowers 





and visits from officials and members 
of the industry which he received dur- 











Iu Memoriam 


ing his long illness was indicative of 
the esteem with which he was held by 


his associates. 


Mrs. Sears and four sons, Frank, 
John, George and Robert, all of Yaki- 
ma, survive. 





ARTHUR B. CLAWSON, physio- 

logist in charge of stock-poison- 
ing plant investigations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, died at his home in 
Washington, D. C., June 30, after an 
illness of several months. Death was 
caused by cerebral thrombosis, with 
which he was stricken while engaged 
in field work in Utah. He had just 
passed his 59th birthday. 

Mr. Clawson is well known to stock- 
men in the West through his work in 
recent years in relating big head in 
sheep to plant poisoning. He worked 
directly with several sheepmen in 
Utah in his experimental study on this 
problem and also in Oregon and other 
northwestern states. The results of 
Mr. Clawson’s experiments have ap- 
peared in the National Wool Grower, 
the last one in the issue for March 
of this year. 

Mr. Clawson was considered by his 
associates as the best informed auth- 
ority in the United States on the sub- 
ject of stock-poisoning plants, having 
been engaged in this work since 1907, 
when he accepted appointment in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
was a native of Wisconsin and a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan. 
Prior to coming with the Department 
he was instructor of biology at Lake 
Forest University, Lake Forest, IlIl- 
inois. 

As author and co-author of numer- 
ous government publications and spe- 
cial articles, Mr. Clawson was widely 
recognized for his service to the live- 
stock industry. By tracing obscure 
causes of livestock loss to various poi- 
sonous plants and developing methods 
of prevention, Mr. Clawson greatly 
aided livestock owners. His success in 
this field resulted from scientific in- 
vestigations supplemented by analyti- 


A. B. CLAWSON 


cal studies of stock-raising practices 
throughout the United States, parti- 
cularly on western ranges. 





“Meat Tops the Menu” 


GROUP of five broadcasts on the 

part played by transportation in 
the development of the livestock and 
packing industries was sponsored by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
during the month of June as a part of 
its 1937 program of radio and news- 
paper advertising. 

“Meat Tops the Menu,” a booklet 
of recipes and reducing menus, was dis- 
tributed by the railroad in connection 
with the June broadcasts. The booklet 
was prepared for the Union Pacific by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Newspaper advertising carried 
by the railroad in Chicago and cities 
west of that point during the month 
also bore the title “Meat Tops the 
Menu.” 

Earlier broadcasts in the railroad’s 
program for this year, which is called 
“A Romance of Transportation,” have 
dealt with the progress of the Union 
Pacific Railroad itself. 

























A Study of Wool Prices and Tariff 


HE effect of the wool tariff upon 

prices of domestic wools sold in 
American markets is exhaustively 
treated in a statistical compilation re- 
cently issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission, and entitled “Wool 
Prices.” 

The authorship of the publication is 
not shown on the advance copy re- 
ceived by the Wool Grower, but pre- 
sumably it is the work of L. G. Con- 
nor, the Commission’s expert on live- 
stock and wool. 

The first and, to the wool grower, 
the most interesting part of this publi- 
cation is the showing of the extent to 
which the wool duty has actually been 
reflected in Boston prices of domestic 
wools during the period 1924 to 1935. 

During the years mentioned, the 
tariff was 31 cents per clean pound 
until 1930, and 34 cents thereafter. 
The table below shows the number 
of cents per clean pound by which 
Boston prices failed to include the 
full benefit of the tariff by periods 
and for the twelve years as a whole. 

During the 1931-32 period, the tariff 
was less effective than in any of the 
four periods shown. The average defi- 
ciency on all grades in those two years 
was 10 cents. And in the April-July 


part of the same years, the deficiency 
was 14 cents. In every case, the lack 
of full tariff effectiveness is greater 
for the usual period of marketing by 
growers than for the year as a whole. 
On this point, the author says: 

In this period (1931-32) the question of 
import parity assumed large importance, 
and many domestic wool growers could not 
understand why parity prices were not 
obtained. They overlooked the fact that 
wool duties do not assure parity prices. If 
domestic production greatly exceeds effec- 
tive demand, as was the case in 1931-32, 
the growers can move their wools (with the 
present marketing machinery) only at prices 
much below import parity. Even if the 
wool growers had complete control of sell- 
ing, parity prices at such times could be 
secured only by withholding large quanti- 
ties of wool from the market. Drastic 
production curtailment would then be re- 
quired in order to avoid subsequent losses 
on withheld wools unless demand increased 
quickly. 

The table also shows that, except in 
the 1931-32 period, the tariff was gen- 
erally more effective on the three- 
eighths and quarter-blood grades than 
on the finer wools. On this point, the 
publication makes this comment: 


With respect to the individual grades, it 
has been noted that the United States pro- 
duction of fine wools is considered by the 
trade more nearly to equal domestic demand 
than is true of the lower grades, more es- 
pecially three-eighths-bloods and quarter- 


Amounts by Which Boston Quotations Fall Short 
of Reflecting the Full Duty 


(Per Pound, Scoured Basis) 














Item 1924-29 1930 1931-32 1933-35 1924-35 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
I—ANNUAL AVERAGES 

Fine territory Staple 9.5 3.9 7.5 5.3 7.6 
Half-blood combing Lctintsnbgateids | ae 1.1 9.0 4.6 5.9 
Three-eighths-blood combing 3.8 3.4 11.0 4.4 5.1 
Quarter-blood combing 1.7 6.0 12.2 3.6 4.3 
Simple average, four grades 5.4 3.5 10.0 4.5 5.8 


Fine territory staple 
Half-blood combing 
Three-eighths-blood combin 
Quarter-blood combing - 


Simple average, four grades 


Il.—Aprit-JuLy AVERAGES 





12.0 4.4 11.8 4.7 9.5 
9.4 2.3 13.6 4.2 8.2 
6.5 6.5 ib 4.6 7.0 
4.3 IF 15.4 KZ 6.3 
8.1 5.9 14.0 4.1 Fed 
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bloods. Chiefly for that reason the anny,| 
price differential in favor of domestic oye, 
colonial wools averaged much lower in the 
case of fine wools than in the case of the 
coarser grades in 1924-29, and the amount 
by which prices of fine wools failed to 
attain import parity was correspondingly 
greater. 

Taking the 12-year average of the 
four grades studied, it is shown that 
the domestic prices actually reflected 
26.8 cents of the tariff. This was 538 
cents short of the assessed duty which 
averaged 32.6 cents for the whole 
period, in view of the change in the 
duty in 1930. 

Upon the subject of the effect of 
marketing methods in relation to prices 
and tariff effectiveness the author 
says: 

The method of marketing which has been 
generally followed in the United States has 
also affected price differentials. Owing to 
inducements offered by wool buyers and to 
financial needs of growers, many sheepmen 
in this country have usually sold their wools 
outright, often several months before shear- 
ing, in years when the trade expected a ris- 
ing market. When buyers expected lower 
prices they have encouraged growers to con- 
sign their wools for sale on commission. As 
a result, in years of rising prices there have 
usually been large supplies in the hands 
of dealers who had purchased at favorable 
prices, and owing to competition in sales to 
the mills, were generally willing to sell when 
a reasonable advance in price had occurred. 
This has tended to minimize increases in 
Boston market prices in such years, and thus 
to prevent domestic prices from attaining 
import parity levels. In consignment years 
a like result on prices and import parity 
levels has generally occurred. Most wool 
growers are usually in need of funds between 
time of shearing and of marketing of lambs 
in order to reduce or retire loans made t 
meet expenses in the winter and early spring. 
When prices are declining this need for 
funds is accentuated by inactive demand 
for wool and uncertainty as to when it 
may be sold. Owing to pressure from 
creditors there is then likely to be exten- 
sive forced selling of grower-owned wool, 
often against the advice of consignees. Such 
forced selling always exerts pressure toward 
lower Boston prices. 


Other material in the publication in- 
cludes valuable records of wool prices 
on the four grades at Boston and Lon- 
don, by two-week periods from Janu 
ary 25, 1924, to December 2, 1936. 


A 22-page glossary of wool and mat- 
ket terms is also included. This is the 
most comprehensive and valuable of 
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the many wool glossaries that have 
appeared in recent years. 

The publication is somewhat tech- 
nical in character, but presents for the 
first time, a fine array of facts and 
records of the course of wool prices, 
and particularly of the effect of the 
tariff upon the prices obtained by deal- 
ers and growers for domestic wools. 





Where Are the Critics? 


[§ THE summer of 1932 when the 
full effects of the depression were 
being felt, several Chicago banks ex- 
perienced heavy withdrawal of de- 
posits. It looked for a time as though 
some of the strongest banks would 
have to close. Among the number was 
the Dawes string of banks reaching 
from Chicago to Texas. Mr. Chas G. 
Dawes, who had been vice president 
of the United States, was president of 
these banks. In the interest of his de- 
positors, he notified the other Chicago 
bankers that he intended to close his 
banks the following day. Of course, 
such a closing might have had disas- 
trous consequences to the entire coun- 
try. Therefore, disinterested bankers 
immediately presented the matter to 
President Hoover and urged that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan to the Dawes banks 90 million 
dollars to see his banks through the 
emergency. As Mr. Hoover fully un- 
derstood the situation, he ordered the 
loan to be made forthwith. At once the 
radicals and political agitators set up 
a hue and cry that the government 
would never get its money back and 
that the loan was a great public steal. 
It was one of the issues used against 
Mr. Hoover with telling effect. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Mr. Jesse H. Jones, now 
head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, gives a full report of the 
transaction and states that to date the 
Dawes banks have paid back 58 mil- 
lions of the 90 millions borrowed and 
that there is every reason to believe 
that the entire debt will be paid back 
in the near future. Coming from the 
only man in America competent to 


speak upon this subject, millions of 
sound thinking Americans will be 
gratified. Everyone who knew the sit- 
uation knew that the loan was a pro- 
per one and probably far safer than 
most of the loans made since that 
time. The unfortunate thing is that 






The Ozona Ram Sale 
and Show 
TOTAL of 507 Rambouillet sheep 


were sold for $27,415.42 at Oz- 
ona, Texas, July 1, 2 and 3. Included 





Consigned to the 
National Ram Sale, 
Union Stock Yards, 
North Salt Lake, Utah, 
August 24-25, 1937 


“Lucky,” A J. K. Madsen 


Stud Ram 





























the agitators and demagogues who did 
the criticizing are allowed to escape 
without making public apology. 

S. W. McClure 





Lamb for Longevity 


MAY an advertising man would 
be anxious to get hold of the 
patented foods which the late Mr. 
Rockefeller ate to make him last till 
98. It is interesting to note, however, 
that while the oil king subsisted large- 
ly on vegetables, he did like lamb and 
this was the only meat he ate. He es- 
pecially liked broths and soups. From 
all of which the slogan “Lamb for 
Longevity” might be coined. 


Ram Sale Catalogs 


ATALOGS covering the entries in 

the twenty-second annual Nation- 
al Ram Sale may be secured by ad- 
dressing the National Wool Growers 
Association, 509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


in this total were 41 stud rams that 
made an average of $175; 406 range 
rams that averaged $45.27, and 60 
ewes with an average of $31.13. 


The sale top was $460 paid F. N. 
Bullard of Woodland, California, by 
C. B. Hudspeth of Comstock, Texas, 
for a yearling ram. Second place was 
made by V. I. Pierce’s ram, Snapper, 
which had been selected as grand cham- 
pion ram of the show preceding the 
ram sale. It was purchased by Sol 
Mayer and Son of San Angelo, Texas, 
for $450. The top pen of five rams 
was sold by Wilford Day, Parowan, 
Utah, to Virgil Powell, Sonora, Texas, 
at $130 a head. Some ewes sold as 
high as $75. 

In addition to showing the grand 
champion ram in the Crockett County 
Show, Mr. Pierce won the three other 
His champion ram, 
Snapper, won over 38 entries. 

Professor Robert Miller of Univer- 
sity Farm, Davis, California, was judge 
of the show and Colonel Nelson John- 
son of San Angelo, Texas, auctioned 
the sheep in the sale. 


championships. 






























































Regrassing 


a) 


Montana Agricultural Experiment Station 


NE cannot travel through the 
Great Plains area of the West and 
watch the bands of grazing sheep with- 
out becoming impressed with the cry- 
ing need for more and better forage. 
The acreage of grazing land in the 
West is not now so extensive as when 
settled and furthermore the land now 
used for grazing does not produce so 
large a crop of forage as it did in “the 
good old days.” 


What Has Become of the Forage? 


The opening paragraph of this paper 
suggests that we examine the situation 
and determine what has become of the 
forage. 

The plow of the homesteader, and 
that of his more modern brother, the 
mechanized wheat-farmer, has turned 
many thousands of acres of excellent 
grazing land “wrong-side-up.” In con- 
quering and developing the West, per- 
haps it could not have been otherwise. 
However, the plow has not destroyed 
as much range as many of us have been 
led to believe. In Montana, the rec- 
ords show that certainly not more than 
one acre in ten have been plowed, tak- 
ing the state as a whole. The experi- 
ences of the past have demonstrated 
that much land was plowed which was 
not suitable for cropping—it now be- 
comes our responsibility to recognize 
these errors of judgment and correct 
them. We are faced with the very 
practical problem of regrassing a large 





Dry Farm Lands 


By Clyde McKee, Agronomist, 





Midsummer view (1935) of Crested Wheatgrass pasture at the 


Judith Basin Branch Station. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 





acreage of abandoned crop land, so that 
it again may produce grass or other 
forage for livestock. 

Aneone who takes the trouble to 
examine reliable records as to the actual 
livestock population of some of the 
important range states during the past 
several years, and to check those fig- 
ures against the acreage of usable graz- 
ing land, cannot escape the conviction 
that our western grazing lands have 
been seriously overstocked, especially 
if the carrying capacity is estimated on 
the basis of conservative use of both 
the forage and the soil on which the 
forage grows. 

Grass and other vegetation cannot 
produce a maximum volume of forage 
when it is continually overstocked any 
more than a steer or lamb can produce 
maximum gains when continually un- 
derfed. 

Excessive use of the sparse vegeta- 
tive cover, especially during periods of 
drought, has exposed the thin surface 
soils of the Great Plains to serious 
losses through erosion by both wind 
and water. Crowns of bunch grasses 
standing two to five inches above the 
present soil surface indicate conclu- 
sively the amount of rich surface soil 
which has been removed—the most 
productive part of the soil is gone. 

With the vegetative cover eaten off 
close to the ground by grazing live- 
stock and the porous surface soil and 
organic layer almost completely re- 
moved by erosion, there is now a much 


Photo, Courtesy Montana 





more rapid runoff of moisture from 
rains and melting snow, and very much 
less of the moisture is absorbed by the 
soil and held in place for the production 
of forage. In other words, total preci- 
pitation, even though it be normal or 
average, is less efficient today than 
in former years, because less of the 
moisture gets into the soil where it 
can be used by the forage. 

Careful studies in various parts of 
the Great Plains reveal that the drought 
during the past several years has 
caused alarming decreases in _ the 
stands of some of the most valuable 
forage plants. 

Unfortunately, too many people dis- 
regard this fact, saying that they have 
as much grass as they ever had, and 
that it will grow if it rains. As proof, 
these people point to an excellent cov- 
er of vegetation which appears quickly 
after one or two soaking rains. How- 
ever, One very important fact is over- 
looked—the composition of this cover. 
Much of the “green color” which char- 
acterizes depleted range lands following 
a period of favorable moisture is due 
to weeds and annual grasses which do 
not have the forage value of the grasses 
which they are rapidly replacing. The 
present composition of the vegetative 
cover must be recognized by stockmen 
in developing future range management 
programs. 

The vegetative cover on large areas 
of grazing land has been seriously it- 
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jured by repeated invasions of grass- 
hoppers, Mormon crickets, etc. 


Regrassing the “Wrong-Side-U Pp” 
Acres 

Briefly summarized, the important 
factors contributing to the shortage of 
forage On western grazing lands are: 
(1) plowing up grass-lands; (2) over- 
stocking; (3) loss of rich top soil 
through wind and water erosion; (4) 
excessive runoff of precipitation; (5) 
the killing of vegetation by drought, 
and (6) the reduction of stands of 
native vegetation by repeated insect 


invasions. 


Ii the foregoing statement presents 


' a reasonably correct explanation of 
| the present situation on western graz- 


ing lands, how to provide “more and 


| better grass for sheep” becomes a very 


practical question. The balance of 


| this paper will be devoted to experi- 
» ences of the Agronomy Department of 


the Montana Agricultural Experiment 


Station in regrassing the ‘‘wrong-side- 


up” acres. 
It is estimated that there are in 
Montana from three to four million 


acres of land which has been plowed 


| production. 


and later abandoned as unfit for crop 
When we are told that 


} nature requires from thirty to fifty 


years to restore an adequate vegetative 


> cover, which at best will be a poor sub- 
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stitute for the original forage, too many 
of us are inclined to sit back with folded 
hands and accept the situation as one 
which nature must correct and about 
which man can do little or nothing. 
Fortunately, through the years, men 
with a vision have been at work at- 


| tempting to rebuild the grass lands 


) which have been destroyed by the 
> plow, especially those which have been 
» abandoned for crop production. 
) first problem was to find one or more 


The 


) suitable grasses. 


® parts of the West. 
» Agronomy Department of the Mon- 
|) tana Station were among the first to 


Crested wheatgrass, an immigrant 
from the cold, dry plains of Russia and 
Siberia, was distributed to various 
Workers in the 


test the adaptability of this grass to 
the dry lands of the Northern Great 


: Plains and to work out suitable cul- 


tural methods. Regrassing experi- 
ments with crested wheatgrass con- 
ducted on the branch stations near 
Moccasin and Havre during the past 
twenty years have produced results 
which strongly suggest that man may 
aid nature in the regrassing procedure. 
Dry-land pasture seeding experiments 
conducted since 1925 at the Judith 
Basin Branch Station indicate that it 
may be possible to establish a good 
grass cover on abandoned crop land 
within a period of two to three years 
with average rainfall. Furthermore, 
practical, grazing experiments conduct- 
ed on this station during the same 
period show that crested wheatgrass 
has excellent possibilities in the pro- 
duction of beef. 

The information used in preparing 
the balance of this paper was obtained 
from experiments conducted at the 
Judith Basin Branch Station through 
a cooperative agreement between the 
Agronomy Department of the Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the Division of Dry Land Agricul- 
ture of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The Departments of 
Agronomy and Animal Husbandry of 
the Montana Station have cooperated 
in supervising the grazing experiments. 


Preparation of the Land 


The land on which pasture seedings 
were made is typical of the “bench” 
lands of the Judith Basin and was 
broken from the native sod in 1917. 
For fifteen years, the land was crop- 


ll 


ped in a manner typical of the wheat 
lands of that vicinity. Pasture seed- 
ings were made in 1932 on land which 
produced winter wheat in 1931. Seed 
bed was prepared by early cultivation 
with duckfoot cultivator and one addi- 
tional cultivation with a rotary rod 
weeder immediately before seeding. 


Moisture Conditions 


The seedings were made about May 
15, 1932. The total precipitation for 
the six months—April to September— 
of that year was 10.6 inches, only 
slightly below the 28-year average of 
10.9 inches for the same months. In 
1933 the precipitation for April to Sep- 
tember was somewhat above average 
—12.8 inches. The lack of suitable 
animals and fencing facilities made it 
impossible to begin the pasture tests 
in 1933 although the grasses were suf- 
ficiently well established to have per- 
mitted limited grazing. 

During 1934, 1935, and 1936 when 
the pastures were grazed, the April- 
September rainfall was 6.8, 6.5, and 
7.6 inches respectively. Thus during 
the three grazing seasons, the precipi- 
tation was only 63.5 per cent of normal. 


Rainfall 
YEARLY 
TOTAL 
15.59 
15.78 
9.37 
9.89 
10.10 


APRIL TO SEPT. 
10.61 
12.79 


15.14 








Consigned to the National Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, Utah, 
August 24-25, 1937 


G. F. 386, two-year-old (left) and G. F. 498, yearling: 
Stud Rams from Glenwood Farm, Portland, Oregon. 
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Two pastures of 23.6 acres each were 
seeded in 1932, one to brome grass and 
the other to crested wheatgrass. An 
adjoining field of native sod of equal 
size was available for comparison. For 
the purpose of this paper, brome grass 
will be omitted and crested wheatgrass 
will be compared with native grass. 


t The Grazing Season 


One striking characteristic of crested 
wheatgrass is the early date at which 
grazing starts in the spring and the 
extent to which this grass responds to 
early fall rains. The data show that 
crested wheatgrass pastures at the 
Judith Basin Branch Station were 
ready for grazing 39 days in advance 
of native pastures under identical 








conditions. 

Year Crested Wheatgrass Native Grass 
1934 Agel 20 June 20 

| See April 25 May 23 

| Ee. May 13 

five} 2 sige 20 May 29 


During each of the three years, 
cattle were removed from the pastures 
when they started to lose weight. On 
this basis the crested wheatgrass has 
furnished grazing almost thirty days 
later in the season than native grass. 











Year Crested Wheatgrass Native Grass 
og eee August 29 August 1 
a Sept. 24 July 31 
1936 August 8 August 1 
Ave. .......... August 30 August 1 


With an earlier start in the spring 
’ and ability to carry cattle later in the 
autumn, crested wheatgrass has pro- 
vided a grazing season more than 
twice as long as that afforded by na- 
tive grass pasture. 











Year Crested Wheatgrass Native Grass 
ee oe ...132 days 42 days 
99393 sa 70 days 
906 ...... cae 80 days 
Am. _._.4 eee ee 64 days 


“The Proof of the Pudding” 


Since the “proof of the pudding is 
in the eating” it will be of interest to 
examine the amount of grazing provid- 
ed and the gains in terms of beef. 


Twenty-three and six-tenths acres of 
crested wheatgrass provided a total of 
1888 pasture days of grazing for one 
animal during the three-year period 
as compared with 768 pasture days 
from an equal area of native grass 
under identical conditions. 





Year Crested Wheatgrass Native Grass 
Pee). 20) se 168 
| 5 ees ee haces., peees 612 280 
Re ne eer =o 690 320 
Teteal 3-yrs. _____— 1,888 768 
Av. per year____.. 629 256 
ebrmered Is2) tS 26.6 10.9 


This means that on an average dur- 
ing the last three years, an acre of 
land reseeded with crested wheatgrass 
produced enough feed to make a steer 
gain two pounds per day for 26.6 days. 

Crested wheatgrass produced an av- 
erage of 53.2 pounds of beef per acre 
as compared with only 24.5 pounds 
from the native grass pasture. As to 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS 


Utah Wool Growers, Cedar City — 
July 19 

Utah Wool Marketing Association, 
Cedar City—July 20 

Colorado Wool Growers, Glenwood 
Springs—July 22-23 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Kemmerer— 
August 4-6 


American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, Cheyenne, Wyoming—Jan- 
uary 12-14, 1938 


SALES 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 11 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton — Au- 
gust 20 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 24-25 


Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Klamath 
Falls—September 21 


SHOWS 


Canadian Pacific Exhibition, Vancou- 
ver, Canada—August 30-Septem- 


ber 6 

Pacific International, Portland—Oc- 
tober 2-9 

Pan American, Dallas, Texas—Octo- 
ber 4-10 


Ak Sar Ben, Omaha—October 9-15 


American Royal, Kansas City—Octo- 
ber 16-23 


International, Chicago—November 27- 
December 4 
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total gains for the three-year periog 
23.6 acres of crested wheatgrass pro. 
duced 3766 pounds of beef as compare 
with 1737 pounds of gain from the pa. 
tive grass. The average gain per hex 
during the three years shows a disting; 
advantage for ‘crested wheatgrass 
274 pounds, as compared with 145 
pounds from the native pasture. 


Is the Investment Worth While? 


The pasture seeding and grazing ¢y. 
periments conducted at the Judith By. 
sin Branch Station have demonstrated 
some rather striking lessons. 

1—With average moisture conditions, an 
excellent cover of crested wheatgrass may 
be established on crop land within a period 
of two to three years. Why wait thirty to 
fifty years for nature to reestablish natiy 
grasses after crop land has been abandoned 

2—Crested wheatgrass has produced fully 
twice as much forage per acre as native 
grass during three extremely dry season— 
seasons during which the precipitation was 
only 63 per cent of normal. 

3—Crested wheatgrass has produced more 
than twice as much beef per acre as native 
grass under almost identical conditions. 

4—Small pastures of crested wheatgras 
seeded in 1925 and heavily grazed from 
1926 to 1936 inclusive show no decreas 
from the original stand and are free of 
weeds. 

5—Crested wheatgrass pasture involving 
an original investment of $4 per acre for 
seed. (8 pounds at 50 cents) has produced: 
total of 160 pounds of beef per acre during 
the last three dry seasons. If we allow ' 
cents per pound for the beef, the origin 
investment of $4 for seed has already re: 
turned beef valued at $8 and we have left 
an excellent pasture capable of duplicating 
these gains for many years. Most farm 
may produce their own supplies of crested 
wheatgrass seed and thus materially reduce 
the original seeding cost. 

Crested wheatgrass is primarily 3 


grass for the Northern Great Plains 
It is by far the best grass now avail 
able for regrassing the “wrong-side 
up” acres which have been abandoned 
in that area. With so many factos 
contributing to the shortage of fora? 


on our grazing lands, crested wheal: B 7 


grass is at present our best answer t! 
“more and better grass.” 

(Detailed results of crested wheatgris 
experiments conducted in Montana wet 
recently made available in Montana Statio! 
Bulletin No. 323. Brief recommendatios 
for producing crested wheatgrass are vil 
able in Montana Extension Service Bulleti 
No. 79.) 
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Marketing Kentucky Spring Lambs 


By L. J. Horlacher 


ORE than a million spring lambs 

are marketed each year by Ken- 
tucky sheepmen. The ewes are brec 
in August, September and October, and 
they lamb from January to March. Re- 
ceipts from the sale of these lambs and 
from the wool produced amount to 
more than ten million dollars annually. 
This makes the sheep industry an im- 
portant one from the standpoint of 
cash income. Kentucky farmers like 
sheep and sheep naturally fit into the 
system of farming in which tobacco is 
the chief cash crop. 

Thousands of breeding ewes are im- 
ported each year from the western 
range to supplement the dwindling sup- 
ply of native ewes. The western ewes 
are not quite so prolific as the native 
ewes, but in many other respects they 
are superior, Ewes from the north- 
west range, sired by Hampshire rams, 


| are well liked. When bred to purebred 


Southdown or other medium-wool rams 
that are not too long of leg, they pro- 
duce top market lambs that are tight 
in their fleeces and have excellent qual- 
ity. Ewes that are of straight fine-wool 
breeding are not so popular but they 


| are satisfactory. 


Let me give just one illustration of 
the kind of lamb that can be produced 
from these ewes. During the last week 


) in May, 1937, one sheepman sold on 
| the Lexington, Kentucky, market 116 
) lambs, age 110 days, weight 82 pounds, 
: price $13.50. These lambs .were out of 
) black-faced Montana ewes and were 
5 by good Southdown rams. They and 
» their mothers had been grazed on rye 
| pasture that contained some clover. No 
§ stain had been fed to the lambs. It was 
; estimated that they would dress 52 


RS IE TS Mt se ra she 


ship Sinn 


» per cent. Cases like this are doing much 


to popularize western ewes. 

Kentucky spring lambs are market- 
ed at a favorable time. Marketing be- 
gins early in May and the peak is 
reached about the middle of June. 
Then the price usually declines. 

Many lambs are and have for years 
been marketed satisfactorily at the 
terminal markets such as Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Evansville and Nashville. 


On these markets lambs are sold as on 
any other terminal market, the com- 
mission man acting as agent for the 
lamb producer. The chief grade on the 
Louisville market, commonly called 
“Tops,” consists of choice ewe, wether 
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There are five grades of ewes and 
wethers and three grades of ewes and 
bucks. The average weight for prime 
and choice ewes and wethers is 79 
pounds. Ewes and wethers sell higher 
than ewes and bucks, the difference 
being small at the beginning of the sea- 
son and becoming greater during the 
summer, the average for the season 
being about $1.00 per hundred. 














Consigned to the National Ram Sale, Union Stock Yards, 


North Salt Lake, August 24-25, 1937 
Suffolk Stud Rams from the University of Idaho Flock 














and buck lambs ranging in weight 
from 60 to 90 pounds. Finish and qua- 
lity are the chief grade factors. Within 
the grade some small consideration is 
given to sex. Weight is a relatively un- 
important factor. Lambs in the poor 
quality lots have a lower average 
weight than top lambs, but this prob- 
ably is because of the close correlation 
between weight, conformation and 
finish. On the Cincinnati market the 
tendency is to sort lambs into two gen- 
eral groups, superior and _ inferior. 
Grade and sex are more important than 
weight in determining price. 

Local auction markets handle 
more than 300,000 lambs each year. 
Lambs at these markets are graded by 
graders employed by the local stock- 
yard companies, but a producer may 
have his lambs sold straight if he so 
desires. Lambs are first sorted accord- 
ing to “ewes and wethers” and “ewes 
and bucks.” They are then graded on 
the basis of quality, weight and con- 
ditiori and are placed in pens holding 
lambs of uniform grade and weight. 


In May, 1937, the Producers Com- 
mission Company established a branch 
at Lexington, renting one of the yards 
formerly used as an auction market. 
This is the first five-day market to be 
established in the heart of the blue- 
grass area and it should prove to be 
beneficial to the lamb growers in the 
Lexington area. Prices are in line with 
those obtained on the auction markets. 
Management of the branch is in the 
hands of a local manager and a com- 
mittee of central Kentucky sheepmen 
who for several years have been active 
in promoting the interests of the Pro- 
ducers Commission Company. 

More than 85 per cent of Kentucky 
lambs are bought by representatives 
of eastern killers and the lambs are 
shipped direct to the killers. In 1936 
the Kentucky Independent Packing 
Company built a new plant in Lexing- 
ton, chiefly to slaughter lambs and 
ship the carcasses east. Stock in the 
company is owned by local men, but 
it is not a cooperative organization. The 
plant is modern and up-to-date, but 




















Consigned to the 
National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah, 
August 24-25, 1937 


Montana State College 
Stud Ram 3025, full 
brother to the $750 
Ram in the 1936 Sale. 








is small. Lambs can be slaughtered at 
the rate of 175 an hour. The carcasses 
are cooled and graded and are shipped 
to New York or Boston or other east- 
ern cities to fill orders taken by a sales- 
man in those cities. The demand is for 
carcasses weighing an average of 40 
pounds, requiring lambs weighing alive 
78 to 80 pounds. For the best eastern 
trade the carcasses of lambs sired by 
Southdown rams are most desirable. 
Many carcasses are too light, weighing 
35 pounds or less, others are too long 
and rangy, and still others are bucky 
and coarse. The outlet for lamb car- 
casses is good, both locally and in the 
East and it is probable that the plant 
could be enlarged and slaughter in- 
creased with profit. Carcasses are 
shipped in refrigerator cars and arrive 
in New York on the third morning after 
leaving Lexington. They are in excel- 
lent condition and are well received by 
the trade. 





The Producer’s Fate 


HE prolonged era of strikes and 
rebellion prevailing in this coun- 

try has cost stockmen and farmers mil- 
lions of dollars. To begin with the 
waterfront strike on the Pacific Coast 
greatly interfered with the transporta- 
tion of poultry and meats to many of 
their established markets and resulted 
in a lower price for many agricultural 
products. The so-called sit-down strikes 
that for a time extended from the 
White House to the Pacific Coast ad- 
versely affected the prices of all agri- 





cultural commodities. However, the 
losses already suffered by producers 
are only a fraction of what the ultimate 
cost will be. 

Without expressing any opinion as 
to the fairness of wages or working 
conditions in the industries affected, 
I can clearly see one result. When this 
era of strikes was ushered in, the 
owners of affected industries recog- 
nized the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion. They fully understood that Wash- 
ington was arrayed against them, so 
they followed the line of least resis- 
tance. In effect they said to their em- 
ployees, “Come on, boys, we will give 
you whatever you ask for and charge 
the cost to the consumers.” The result 
has been and will continue to be an 
ever-increasing burden of prices added 
to everything coming from affected 
industries. No other result is possible. 
These industries must, and should make 
a reasonable profit or go out of busi- 
ness. Their stockholders, who in the 
main are the average people of the 
community, demand a dividend, and 
are entitled to it, for in most cases it 
represents their living. Most of the 
money invested in industry came from 
earnings of people who work. Such 
money is just as honorable as the 
wages of men working in these plants. 

To my way of thinking, the men 
operating a large industry such as the 
U.S. Steel or General Motors have an 
obligation to their consumers as well 
as to labor. In the end it is the con- 
sumer who pays the wages of all in- 
dustry. It, therefore, follows that those 


in charge of the policy of these cor. 
porations have no moral right to make 
unfair concessions either to labor o; 
capital and to unload the resulting 
burden on the public. ; 

Then, the Social Security Act wij 
result in greatly increased prices. When 
this law is fully in effect, the labor 
cost of the finished product in some 
cases will be increased 50 per cent, Up. 
der this law the employer pays 3 per 
cent of all labor cost direct to the goy- 
ernment and also deducts 3 per cent 
from the employee and pays that to the 
government. Both the employer and em. 
ployee will unload this on the consumer 
As this cost pyramids from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, it must 
happen that the final result will be 
greatly increased prices. It would seem 
that increased wages and social securi- 
ty costs would effectively prevent ex- 
ports to foreign markets and greatly 
increase imports. Indeed it may be 
necessary to revise all tariffs upwards 
to meet this situation. 

S. W. McClure 





New Booklet Issued by 
Meat Board 


" EAT in Menu Planning” is the 

title of a booklet recently. pre- 
pared by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for use in its general meat 
promotional work. 

Presented in the pamphlet are (1) 
reproductions of the food value charts 
showing the foods most valuable as 
sources of protein, iron and copper, 
phosphorus, calcium, calories, and vita- 
mins; (2) charts covering the whole: 
sale and retail cuts of beef, veal, pork 
and lamb; (3) charts showing the time 
and temperatures required in cooking 
different cuts; (4) guides to menu 
planning for each of the four classes 0! 
meat, and other miscellaneous _infor- 
mation. 

The booklet was compiled on the 


basis of demands of housewives ail § 


should prove particularly valuable t 
them. It is expected that the materia 
will be used extensively by editors 0! 
newspaper food pages, writers for wo 
men’s magazines and by those i! 
charge of radio food broadcasts. 
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N the May issue of the National 

Wool Grower, of which I have long 
been a reader, I note that of the 52,- 
576,000 sheep and lambs in the United 
States on January 1 of this year, 34,- 
475,000 are credited to twelve western 
states. Texas, with nearly nine million 
head, had almost twice as many sheep 
and lambs as California, the second 
highest state in sheep population, on 
that date. Texas increased its sheep 
numbers by 21 per cent between 1936 
and 1937. When I was at San Angelo 
and other Texas points in August of 
last year, I was impressed anew with 
the possibilities of increased sheep pro- 
duction in that state. A sheepman near 
San Angelo remarked that “Texas is 
just beginning to raise sheep.” Sheep 
numbers this year are close to the high- 
est total so far in our history. 

Another item in the Wool Grower 
that especially interested me is that 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was formed at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in December, 1865. That was about 
72 years ago, when the sheep popula- 
tion of the country was concentrated 
in and enriching the northeast states. 
In that region the textile industry had 
its American beginnings, and it grew 
enormously rich. It was close to abun- 
dant raw materials, Atlantic ports, and 
cheap, unorganized labor. For the 
tariff- protected products of the textile 
mills of New England and its neigh- 
boring states, profitable markets ex- 
isted in the Midwest and beyond to the 
Golden Gate. Settlers and their suc- 
cessors on lands of unmatched virgin 
fertility in the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River valleys, and ranchmen in 
the unravished grass lands of the 
Great Plains, continued for many years 
to buy dry goods, shoes, hardware and 
other manufactured products from the 
eastern states. In addition, they bor- 
rowed millions of dollars from eastern 
money lenders at unbenevolent inter- 
est rates. 


Year after year, young people on 
farms in the Northeast were drawn 
Into the factories, offices, businesses 





Range Stock Raising and Conservation 


By DeWitt C. Wing 


and urban professions of thriving 
northeast cities. Gradually the old 
folks at home in the hills began mov- 
ing to towns and villages in the val- 
leys. Elderly mothers and fathers 
couldn’t personally operate the old 
home farms; nor could they stand the 
winters and snows of their climate. 
Many young easterners went west, to 
farm or ranch and raise sheep. During 
President Cleveland’s administrations, 
the tariff on wool was reduced, and 
the price to producers declined. These 
two facts, along with some others, 
gradually shifted the bulk of the na- 
tion’s sheep industry to the West. All 
of these changes conspired to produce 
farm abandonment in the Northeast. 
Almost all of the farms that were 
abandoned had seriously declined in 
productive power and value when they 
were deserted. Corn, wheat, oats, 
buckwheat, barley, rye and hay had 
long been grown and sold off the farms, 
and with the crops there left the land a 
vast basic wealth of soil fertility. Be- 
sides which, plowing and cultivating 
subjected the sloping fields to progres- 
sive erosion by water and wind. 

Since 1930, my partner and I have 
bought nearly a section of low-priced 
mountain land in southeastern New 
York State. About a fourth of the 
land is forested with maple, beech, 
birch, oak, iron wood, popple and hem- 
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lock. Some of the land is a part of 


several abandoned farms. My co- 
worker used to own land in a far-west 
state, where he raised sheep on a con- 
siderable scale. Our system of sheep- 
raising is a modification of the west- 
ern range system. Our white-faced she- 
stock, bought in the lamb stage, was 
bred in Idaho. No grain is fed, ex- 
cept to the Southdown rams, from fall 
until spring, during which time they 
also get hay. Lambs are born in May. 
Each lamb crop so far has exceeded 
100 per cent. From birth to about 
Thanksgiving time, when they are sold, 
the lambs grow to an average of 75 
pounds. This weight is made entirely 
on ewes’ milk and grass. Eight pounds 
is the average wool clip per head for 
the flock. 

As range sheepmen in the North- 
east, we realize that water, grass, hay, 
salt and fences are prime necessities. 
It is expensive for us to construct and 
maintain sheep-tight fences. We have 
done more patching than constructing. 
Salt purchased by the ton at wholesale 
isn’t expensive. We have plenty of 
rain, snow and springs. Dogs and 
internal parasites give us some trouble. 
Four years ago we advertised for hand 
shearers to remove the wool crop in 
June. Three aged but exceedingly 
competent sheepmen were thus located. 
They did a good job, slowly. Not many 
real sheepmen of the old school are 
alive in the Northeast. Experience 
has proved conclusively that any fair 
measure of sustained success with sheep 
raising under our conditions depends 
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A Stud Ram (7017) from the 
Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Sired by the $1275 
Candland Ram of the 1935 
Sale and out of a Hansen Ewe 
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on better grass and more of it to the 
acre than we now have. It is a business 
necessity for us to improve our grass 
and hay land. Last year we tackled 
the job, which will be continued and 
expanded this year. Like stockmen in 
the western range country, we have a 
range problem. From talks with west- 
ern ranchmen on their ranches, I have 
formed some definite impressions of 
the principal problems with which they 
are dealing. 

Having traveled extensively in the 
southern states, Solon Robinson said 
in 1845, “I cannot urge too strongly 
upon . . . farmers to become shepherds 
or orchardists if they wish to see their 
hillsides descend unimpaired in fertility 
to their children, instead of descending 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the gulf of 
destruction.” With slight changes, he 
might have written the same message 
to farmers in the Northeast, where 
most farmers long ago “when they had 
worn out one piece of land cleared 
another, without any concern to amend 
their land.” 

Experienced producers of livestock 
in the Great Plains country tell me that 
the range lands are not what they used 
to be. Many farmers throughout the 
nation use the same language in regard 
to their lands, for in our richest farm- 
ing states the natural productive capac- 
ity of the land has been decreasing at 
a rate fast enough to offset all improve- 
ments in soils, seeds and crop manage- 
ment, 

H. R. Tolley, head of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
said recently that “the range problem 
is separate and apart in a sense, but it 
embraces the problem which the agri- 
cultural conservation program attempts 
to meet for all agriculture—the problem 
of conserving soil resources and fertil- 
ity.” 

For a long time in the Great Plains, 
big herds and flocks, as well as 
thousands of smaller outfits, gradually 
weakened the native sods that for 
centuries had blanketed and held the 
soil against destructive winds. When 
the abused grass began to die out in 
spreading spots, the wind broke loose 
and caused dust bowls and dust storms. 
In other parts of the country, flood 


waters, muddy with pay dirt, increased 
in volume and destructiveness. 

For about 75 years in particular, 
preceding 1933, there was no wide- 
spread active consciousness of the soil 
as a basic, living resource which could 
be worn, weakened, soured, washed 
away and blown loose, and _ widely 
scattered. Many a farmer drew heavily 
on the fertility of his best fields in 
order to pay off a mortgage or buy 
more land. 

Everywhere it was the habit and the 
practice of farmers and stockmen to 
produce to the limit on all suitable 
land that they controlled and could 
operate; and, having no organized 
bargaining power, they sold their prod- 
ucts for whatever they could get. What 
happened was that the nation’s soil 
fertility was farmed out and cashed on 
a prodigal scale, and an enormous 
washoff and loss of valuable top soil 
occurred. 

Users of range lands have a personal 
interest in conserving and improving 
them for continued use. Stockmen 
whose income and livelihood depend 
on the use of these lands want to 
conserve and improve them. The 
problems to be dealt with in doing the 
job have been examined, and a wealth 
of facts of range experience and re- 
search is available. Stockmen know 
that the job can be done, and that it is 
their job to do. They know that an 
average of one to four years of drought 
occurs every ten years in the range 
country. On May 26 the U. S. Weather 
Bureau said that “drought is serious in 
the western third of the Dakotas and 
Nebraska, much of eastern Montana, 
the eastern third of Wyoming, parts 
of eastern Colorado and over western 
Kansas.” 

Weather changes cause wide varia- 
tions in the amount and quality of 
feed produced on the range. Any 
reduction in the plant cover of the 
range cuts down the amount and num- 
ber of the most desirable kinds of 
forage produced on it. Wherever graz- 
ing and drought kill out the grass and 
other plants whose roots hold the top 
soil, the land is exposed to wind 
erosion; and erosion, if unchecked, 
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may eat away the entire fertile top sojj 
leaving spreading deserts in its wake 

Stockmen have paid out a total of 
many thousands of dollars for feed 
needed to carry their herds and flocks 
through emergencies caused by 
droughts in recent years. So serious 
was the 1934 drought that stockmen ip 
the range country requested that 
range improvement be included as 
part of the 1936 national agricultural 
conservation program, provided for by 
Congress in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. 

Last year’s range program contribut- 
ed substantially to the conservation of 
both feed and livestock through the 
1936 drought. The program varied 
according to regions and conditions 
It was designed to assist stockmen and 
ranch operators, through conservation 
payments, to adopt and carry out 
practices that would protect their land 
from wind and water erosion, and 
prevent the depletion of its fertility. 

This year’s program is much like 
that of 1936, but it includes a number 
of changes and additions, based on 
recommendations made by stockmen at 
state-wide meetings in thirteen states. 
Further changes can be made, from 
year to year, as experience may in- 
dicate. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace says that “the nature of our 
weather and our agriculture is such as 
to make the intelligent use of grass 
sbsolutely necessary if we are to avoit 
further soil disaster.” It has long been 
my conviction that all of us are parties 
to depleting and wasting the national 
birthright of soil fertility in every 
state in the Union. The soil is the first 
national bank of America. The people's 
withdrawals of wealth from it are 
debts that can gradually be paid bach 
to the soil to the profit of every citizen 





Oregon Ram Sale 


HE Oregon Ram Sale is announced 

for August 20, at Pendleton. En 
tries are expected to approximate las 
year’s number, 600 head. Breeders 
from four states are listed as col 
signors. 
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Traffic and Transportation 
By Chas. E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel 


Contracts of Contract Motor 
Carriers 
HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission following oral argument 
before the entire Commission on March 
11, 1937, by its report and order of 
June 8, 1937, requires all contract car- 
riers of property by motor vehicle, as 
defined in Section 203 (a) (15) of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935: 

(1) To file with the Commission, on or 


before July 15, a true copy of every contract 
for the transportation of property in force 


| on that date; 


(2) To file “within 20 days after the 
date of any subsequent contract for trans- 
portation of property is entered into, a true 
copy thereof”; 

(3) To include in all contracts the charges 
of such contract carrier. 

While not specifically mentioned in 


the order, schedules of minimum rates 
must also be filed with the Commis- 
sion. 

Contracts Not Open to Public 

Inspection 

One of the principal objections to 
the Commission’s order of January 19, 
1937, was the requirement that such 
contracts should be open to public 


» inspection. According to the report and 


order of June 8, this objection has been 


| avoided for the time being, at least, 
) and the business secrets and other in- 
| formation of the contracting parties do 
» not become public property. 
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The information in the contracts 
filed is stated to be necessary for the 
benefit and guidance of the Commis- 
sion in determining: (1) the proper 
classification of the carrier; and (2) 
the extent of his compliance with the 


) Act. The Commission also avoided the 
4 allegation of exceeding its authority by 


basing the source of its power to re- 
quire other filing of such contracts 
under Section 220 (a). The objection 
to requiring 30 days’ notice for reduc- 
Ing charges also does not appear in 
the order of June 8. However, the en- 
lire question may be reopened by the 
Commission if need therefor appears. 
Commissioner Porter concurred in 
the report “on the assumption that we 
have the right to require contract car- 





riers to file their contracts in writing.” 

Commissioner Lee, who dissented in 
Ex Parte No. MC-12, concurred “ex- 
cept to the extent that it (his concur- 
rence) indicates approval of the major- 
ity report in Contracts of Contract 
Carriers.” 

In Ex Parte No. MC-12 the Com- 
mission required that all contract car- 
riers enter into special and individual 
contracts in writing, and that such 
contracts shall provide for transporta- 
tion for a particular shipper or ship- 
pers; shall be bilateral and impose ob- 
ligations upon both carrier and ship- 
per; and shall cover a series of ship- 
ments during a stated period of time 
in contrast to contracts of carriage 
governing individual shipments. Such 
written, binding bilateral and _ con- 
tinuing contracts between the car- 
rier and the contract patron must be 
entered into by July 1, 1937. However, 
it is probable that the effective date 
will be extended to July 15 to conform 
to the effective date named in the Com- 
mission’s order of June 8. 

Truck Rates on Livestock 

Examiner W. T. Croft of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in I. & 
S. No. M-29, Classes and Commodities 
in the Southwest, has recommended 
that the proposed increased rates of 
motor carriers on livestock from points 
in Arizona to points in southern Cali- 
fornia, principally Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles Harbor and Long Beach, have 
not been justified and that the rule by 
which respondents holding out to 
transport livestock, reserve the right to 
refuse shipments thereof, is unlawful. 
Moreover, the Examiner held that a 
prerequisite to the motor carriers’ es- 
tablishing rates on other than ordinary 
livestock subject to released valuations 
requires authorization by the Com- 
mission. The Examiner further recom- 
mended that the suspended schedules 
be canceled and the proceeding dis- 
continued. 

With respect to the rule whereby 
the truck carriers seek to reserve the 
right to refuse shipments of livestock, 
the Examiner stated: 
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* * *, respondents explain that only part 
of their equipment is suitable for the trans- 
portation of livestock and say it is import- 
ant that they have the right to refuse ship- 
ments when they do not have suitable equip- 
ment available. It seems more than likely 
that there is a different reason for the rule. 
To most, if not all respondents, livestock, 
while acceptable as a back-haul load when 
nothing else is available, apparently is un- 
desirable traffic, partly because of its pe- 
culiar requirements and the unusual expenses 
incident thereto, and partly because of the 
rate level. Accordingly they wish to be 
qualified to haul it when nothing else is 
available, but free of the obligation to accept 
it when other traffic can be had. 


Routing Bills 

Chairman Wheeler of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee served 
notice in the Senate, June 14, that he 
would move at the first opportunity 
that the Senate take up S. 1261, the 
bill amending paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the unrestricted 
right to establish through routes, re- 
ferred to in the May issue of the Wool 
Grower. Such notice was served after 
Senator Dieterich of Illinois objected 
to consideration of ‘the bill under the 
unanimous consent agreement. He 
urged the bill was of sufficient impor- 
tance to have justified hearings before 
the committee. He asked that the 
Chairman recommit the bill for hear- 
ings. Chairman Wheeler replied that 
hearings on the bill were held at the 
last session of Congress. 

The enactment of the provisions of 
said bill into law will be of material 
benefit to both the shippers and rail 
lines: It will enable the shippers to 
move their livestock via reasonably 
direct routes and the Commission can 
require the carriers to cease wasteful 
transportation now being performed on 
account of handling shipments by cir- 
cuitous routes. 

1.C.C. Not in Cabinet 

The Brookings Institute in a recent 
report prepared for the Select Commit- 
tee of the Senate opposed the inclusion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and similar independent agencies 
of the federal government in cabinet 
departments, as proposed by the spon- 
sors of the reorganization of the fed- 
eral judiciary. 
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Some Developments in 
Overshot and Undershot Jaw Studies 


T APPEARS from the somewhat 
limited literature that is available 
on the subject of overshot and under- 
shot jaws in sheep that there is not a 
uniform understanding with respect to 
what these two terms signify. It oc- 
curs to the author that the term 
“overshot” describes reasonably well 
a condition in which the lower jaw is 
so short that the upper jaw, though 
it may be normal, extends over the 
lower jaw so far that the incisors will 
register at varying points back of the 
anterior angle of the pad instead of 
immediately at this point. The term 
“undershot” would then refer to a 
condition in which the upper jaw is so 
short that the incisors extend beyond 
the dental pad. 

The results published on defective 
jaw studies in sheep have not been 
uniformly interpreted by judges of 
sheep or by practical sheepmen. A 
few judges, and a larger number of 
practical sheepmen, have become sheep 
“mouth-conscious” and have rejected 


any individual, regardless of age, that 


showed even a slight tendency to be 
defective. On the other hand, some 
sheepmen do not consider the problem 
serious enough to reject even those 
that have very defective jaws. Studies 
so far indicate that both these extreme 
points of view are not in accord with 
the available data; that caution should 
be applied in passing judgment, es- 
pecially on the smaller variations; and 
that the more pronounced cases are 
definitely inherited. 

It has been found that there is con- 
siderable variation in the magnitude of 
these defects, and that there is more 
variation in those which show inequal- 
ities from .5 centimeter to zero, than 
those in which the defects measure 
more than .5 centimeter. The data avail- 
able also show that the variations below 
.5 centimeter undergo more change as 


By Julius E. Nordby, Mn Sheep 
Idaho Experiment Station 
tions improve, and in approximately 
one half of the cases the defect be. 
comes more pronounced with maturity. 
The setting of the milk teeth, there 
after, does not always indicate the 


maturity progresses than do those with 
more marked defects. This is especially 
noticeable between the ages of eight 
and sixteen months. Approximately one 
half of the cases involving small varia- 





FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


In the National Wool Grower for February, 1931, Mr. Julius E. Nordby of the 
Idaho Experiment Station discussed the study made by that station in defective jaws in 
sheep, the results of which showed quite conclusively that such defects are hereditary. 
Lambs with defective jaws, or bad mouths, were found to be produced when a defective 
ram was mated to a defective ewe and when a defective ram was mated to a ewe that 


had previously produced a defective. lamb. The figures above and on the opposite 
page are reproduced from Mr. Nordby’s article. 


Figures 1 and 2 show normal jaw development which permits the cutting edge of 
the teeth to escape direct wear against the dental pad and also allows the lingual surface 
of the teeth (surface toward the tongue) to fit snugly against the dental pad. 


Figure 3 is of a parrot or overshot mouth in a ewe, in which it is plainly evident 
that the upper jaw extends too far beyond the lower jaw. Figure 4 shows a similar 
condition with the lips parted. 
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ition which the permanent teeth 
assume in their relation with the den- 
tal pad. duit 

Limited data also indicate that some 
rather extreme cases of the defect will 
improve with maturity. In most cases, 
however, that involve defects of one 
centimeter or more in magnitude, the 
defects do not appear to improve with 
maturity. 

There is a variation in the length of 
heads within any breed in which the 
length of the upper and lower jaws 
vary together. There also seems to be 
a tendency for the jaws to vary in- 
dependently of each other within fair- 


ly reasonable limits. This type of varia- 
tion, if it does obtain, may then be 
referred to as normal Mendelizing 
variation, and obviously is a problem 
in these studies. If this assumption is 
correct, then the magnitude of a defect 
would be influenced by the heterozy- 
gous condition that prevails for the 
length-determining factors in each jaw. 
If in one jaw there is a positive varia- 
tion, and in the other jaw a negative 
variation for length, obviously a defect 
would be the result. 

The second type of variation appears 
to be definitely identified with arrested 
development in the upper and in the 





Figures 5 and 6 are of a seven-months-old ewe lamb. 


So closely did the baby 


teeth register with the dental pad that they were broken out and the lamb virtually 
starved on short grazing after it was weaned. 


igures 7 and 8 illustrate the undershot jaw. In this case the teeth extend approxi- 
ial eo thieg inch beyond the dental pad, the significance of which is rather appar- 


ent in the event the grazing is short. 


To eliminate such defects as shown in the illustrations, it is held most ag mt 
to avoid the use of rams that have any form of a defective jaw, or rams that have 
sired lambs with such defects. A similar culling among ewes would make for a — 
plete elimination of the trouble, but such a procedure might not be practical in 


all cases. 
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lower jaw. The causative factor may 
be due to inhibitory influence that 
interferes with the full expression of 
the normal gene for length. The avail- 
able literature deals essentially with 
this type. 

It appears, therefore, that one must 
recognize at least two types of varia- 
tion, as both might be present in vary- 
ing degrees of heterozygosity in the 
same individual, in which case a dis- 
turbance would arise in the ratios ex- 
pected, if their influence is conflicting. 

There is a third type of variation 
that may come to light as the data ac- 
cumulates, namely, the explanation of 
why some rather pronounced cases in 
young sheep become normal with 
maturity. If these cases cannot be re- 
ferred to the first type of variation 
mentioned, it remains to be determined 
if there is an influence present in these 
cases which temporarily delays the 
normal length development in the jaw. 

It is probable that the cases in- 
volving too short a lower jaw are re- 
lated to generalized otocephaly as it 
occurs in guinea pigs, in which the 
lower jaw is more or less reduced in 
length. However, it does not appear to 
be related to extreme cases of otoce- 
phaly in which the lower jaw is miss- 
ing, even though a few such cases are 
on record in sheep. 

The shape and development of the 
dental pad also comes in for consider- 
ation. The setting of the teeth is still 
another problem, inasmuch as there 
is some variation in the angle at which 
the teeth are set into the jaw. The 
problem may be one in which other 
issues beside the bone tissue are in- 
volved. As the technique improves in 
the application of radiological analysis, 
a number of factors, which now appear 
somewhat annoying to the problem, 
should be more clearly understood. 

On the basis of the data that have 
accumulated during the last four years 
it does not appear to be necessary to 
modify the statements made in the 
general discussion of this subject which 
appeared in the National Wool Grower, 
Volume XXI, No. 2. 

For the sake of establishing uniform- 
ity in measurements of inequalities in 
the jaw of sheep, the author has im- 
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provised a caliper that can be read 
accurately to 1-10 of a millimeter and 
by the use of which one can make re- 
peated measurements with only slight 
variations (described in the National 
Wool Grower, Volume XXV, No. 5). 

(Reprinted from the Report of the 
Proceedings of the American Society 
of Animal Production, January, 1936). 





The Year’s Work of the 
Meat Board 


EPORTS covering the work of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board during the past year were pre- 


Arkansas, meat is being revealed as 
an excellent source of the vitamin for- 
merly known as Vitamin G, which is 
important for growth, prevents cata- 
racts and other dietary deficiency 
symptoms. At the University of Chi- 
cago, intensive studies have shown 
that a liberal use of meat is not harm- 
ful to the kidneys, and have emphas- 
ized the curative values of meat in the 
treatment of anemia. Another study 
carried out at this institution has 
proved that meat, because of its high 
phosphorus content, is valuable in the 
prevention of rickets. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, studies have shown 
the superior qualities of lard as a 
household fat, and that it is superior 








Montana State College 





Consigned to the National Ram Sale, North 
Salt Lake, Utah, August 24-25, 1937 


A Pen of Four Registered Rambouillet Rams from the 











sented at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago on June 18 and 19. Members of 
the Board were told by General Man- 
-ager Pollock that the “constant re- 
quests for all available information on 
every phase of the subject of meat 
coming from every corner of the coun- 
try, and the cooperation being given 
the research and educational program 
for meat, afford proof of the fact that 
America is meat-conscious. * * * And 
such widespread interest in this food 
product is a challenge to the livestock 
and meat industry.” 

Research work on meat is now be- 
ing sponsored by the Board at four 
universities. At the University of 


to other fats in the properties which 
promote growth. Vitamin studies with 
meat at the University of Wisconsin 
have brought out that meat is a good 
source of Vitamin B1, the factor which 
prevents. polyneuritis in animals and 
beri-beri in humans. The work also in- 
dicates that a new dietary factor es- 
sential for normal growth is especially 
high in kidney and liver, and that vari- 
ous meats are good sources of the fac- 
tor which protects against pellagra. 
The results of this research and of 
the meat studies conducted directly 
by the Board have been presented 
during the past year to more than 
half a million homemakers in 83 cities 
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of 28 states. Thousands of others were 
reached in meat cookery lectures be. 
fore women’s clubs and other groups, 
Retail meat dealers representing 
25,000 markets in 125 cities of 36 
states attended demonstrations given 
by the Board in which new ideas con. 
cerning meat pricing, cutting, meat 
displays, advertising and other topics 
were discussed. 

In the field of nutrition, the Board 
has maintained close contacts with 
21,374 doctors, dentists, nurses and 
dietitians. Wide distribution was 
made of the Board’s food value chart 
booklets and publications showing the 
value of meat in weight-reduction and 
weight-gaining, together with other 
helpful literature. 

Manager Pollock also stressed the 
fact that the program for meat has 
reached the younger generation 
through the medium of meat judging, 
meat identification, meat poster and 
meat essay contests, meat literature 
and lecture demonstrations at high 
schools and colleges. Two hundred 
nine meat demonstrations were attend- 
ed by 103,445 students, and the latest 
facts relative to meat cookery and the 
food value of meat were furnished 
regularly to 15,500 teachers. 

A total of 2,400,000 pieces of litera- 
ture on meat were sent during the year 
upon request to 1,231 cities and towns 
in every state. In addition to the regu- 
lar lines of activity, the Board co- 
operated with branches of the indus- 
try during the year in two intensive 
meat campaigns, that for beef last 
fall and for lamb early this year. 

Mr. Pollock stated that the program 
for meat has been effectively strength- 
ened during the year by the support 
of many interests. 

“There has been increasing interes! 
and support in the meat promotion pro: 
gram by outside interests,” stated the 
Board’s general manager. ‘These it: 
clude, for example, universities an! 
colleges, the medical and -dental pro: 
fessions, womens’ clubs, daily and 
weekly newspapers, railroads, we! 
fare agencies, chambers of commerce 
hotel and restaurant interests, stale 
and county health departments ant 
many other agencies.” 
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» spring months when 
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STRIKE of wool handlers at Bos- 
ton during the last two weeks of 

June brought the Boston wool market 
to a rather abrupt halt, since it pre- 
vented the sale of wool on the market 
because delivery could not be made. 
Prior to the strike the wool market 


agreed to. 





STRIKE SETTLED 


The wool handlers strike at Boston 
was settled on July 9; open shop 


National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 


domestic growers rush their wool to 
market. Importation in the principal 
ports of entry, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, shows receipt of approx- 
imately 118 million pounds of apparel 
wool on a grease basis, which is an in- 
crease of 111 per cent for the same 








was showing some activity, and prices 
in general, as compared with May’s 
steady to strong. 

Since it has been impossible to determine when the 
spot wools could be delivered, what trading that went on 
was confined mostly to wools that could move direct from 
the country to the mills. However, trading even on these 
wools was in no great volume, as many mills were shutting 
down during the last week of June to allow for inventory 
while others seeking to take advantage of the situation 
were endeavoring to cheapen up on their wool costs, and 
accordingly were bidding in many cases below the existing 
market. Sellers for the most part refused to recognize any 
weakness and for that reason there were few actual sales 
to give on the market except on the basis of nominal quo- 
tations. 

The importation of foreign wool has slowed up con- 
siderably due both to the fact that there is little foreign 
wool available, and 


close, looked fully 


months of 1936. In the last few 
weeks there has been some selling abroad of clean-up 
wools, and prices have ruled steady to strong, which is a 
reflection in part of foreign political developments both in 
Europe and the Far East. The price depressing influence 
that was expected to result from the deflation of the French 
franc apparently has been counteracted by the cooperation 
between Great Britain and this country, and it is not an- 
ticipated that it will have any effect on the wool market. 
War scares, of course, continue to be a bullish influence, 
and undoubtedly will be a factor in the market for some 
time. 
Consumption Shows 20 Per Cent Increase 
While foreign consumption continues broad, domestic 
consumption is running some 20 per cent ahead of a year 
ago for the first six months of 1937 as compared with 
1936. It is also ahead of the record-breaking year 1935 
by 12.6 per cent. It is estimated that the total pounds of 
wool consumed for 





because the domestic 
' market is below for- 
| eign importing pari- 
| ty. Where the foreign 
markets have held 
) firm over the last 
several months, the 
| domestic market has 
slumped until it is 
» Now about 20 per 
» cent below the im- 
3 porting parity of for- 
eign wools. This is a 


ly occurs during the 





NATIONAL TO PAY STRIKE COSTS 


OOL GROWERS who have marketed, or will market, their wool 

through the National Wool Marketing Corporation and its member 
agencies will not be obliged to pay the increased costs arising from the 
strike of Boston wool handlers which has increased handling charges, 
caused demurrage, storage, etc. These charges, most properly, are being 
paid by the Corporation rather than being assessed against individual 
shippers. The grower, when he consigns his wool through the National, 
will simply pay the usual charges which have been in effect, and which 
figure the least of any method yet devised to market wool efficiently. 
This statement is released to answer the question in the minds of many 
growers who may have been fearful that it would cost them more if 
they consigned their’ wool in 1937. 


the first six months 
on a grease basis will 
run around 320 mil- 
lion pounds, or about 
70 per cent of the 
estimated domestic 
production of 460 
million pounds. 

In spite of this 
broad ‘consumption, 
however, there seems 
to be no sharp reduc- 
tion in the back-log 
of orders which is 
still estimated to 
run over 50 million 
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linear yards. In fact the latest report shows that while 
there have been some reductions in the back-log on men’s 
wear the women’s wear is on the increase again. 

As close a check-up as can be made at this time in- 
dicates, considering the carry-over, foreign importations 
to date and those anticipated during the balance of the 
year, and the estimated 1937 production, that there will be 
available somewhere between 825 and 850 million pounds 
of apparel wool, while consumption will probably run in 
the neighborhood of 625 million pounds. If this is borne 
out by actual figures at the close of the year, it will be one 
of the lightest hold-overs of apparel wool in recent years. 


Piece Goods Market Is Slow 


Reports from the piece goods market indicate a rather 
slow trade, especially on men’s wear, but at the same time 
this is naturally the dull season and as yet no great impor- 
tance is attached to it. Sales of tropical worsted for next 
year have not started in any great volume, and are general- 
ly expected to run 25 to 35 cents above last year, due to 
the higher prices of both labor and raw products. Un- 
doubtedly labor disturbances are doing the market no good 
from a demand standpoint, though retailers in strike areas 
are not reported as making any cancellations in volume. 
At the same time, to counteract the loss of income in in- 
dustrial circles through strike, it should be remembered 
that agricultural incomes are expected to show further in- 
crease this year, which should counteract any loss in buy- 
ing power by labor consumers. The general wage level con- 
tinues to show increase, while wool is not working at all 
cut of line with general commodity price levels. 


Quotations Nominal 


Due to the lack of sales, quotations on the sales of 
wool should be considered nominal for the most part. Aver- 
age length 12-months’ Texas wools are being sold around 
92 to 93 cents, scoured basis, delivered Boston, with some 
good French combing length 12-months’ Texas wool avail- 
able at 95 cents and best grades at 97@98 cents, delivered. 
Good French combing fine territory wools are held 95@ 
97 cents, with buyers offering around 92@93 cents. Fleece 
wools are quoted steady. Country packed mediums, Ohio 
and similar grades of combing and clothing length three- 
eighths and quarter blood grades are quoted around 42@ 
43 cents, delivered East. 

Reports from the country indicate there is still only 
a very little trading going on, with wools being held strong- 
ly by growers for the most part, while dealers, on account 
of the strike and some uncertainty, are entering the market 
only in spots whenever they feel wool can be bought worth 
the money. Shearing has progressed rapidly, and in most 
states has been completed. 


Conclusion 


We believe that the present wool outlook can be sum- 
marized as follows: The strike at Boston will undoubtedly 
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be settled shortly and will have little ultimate effect on the 
market. Supplies of wool, both domestic and foreign, wil] 
not greatly exceed the demand at any time, and the carry. 
over at the end of the year will be one of the lightest jp 
many years. We feel that while consumption may ease off 
a little bit during the next six months, as compared with 
the first six months, yet 1937 will go down as one of the 
years of high wool consumption. We are anticipating q 
strengthening of the wool market, especially during the 
late fall and early winter months, with prices advancing 
materially above present levels, which, it is interesting to 
note, now generally are 16@20 cents per clean pound under 
the average price paid for this grade over the last twenty 
years. 

Accordingly, we feel as representatives of the growers 
we should urge wool growers to hold up the country price 
on their wool, and wherever possible to consign it where 
it can be fed in an orderly manner to the market in line 
with mill needs. We also remind you again that neither 
the increased labor cost resulting from the strike, nor 
any demurrage charges incurred will be passed on tu the 
growers who market their wool through the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 
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IGURES available on the amount of wool consigned to 

the National Wool Marketing Corporation show that 

on July 1 of this year that association had received ap- 

proximately 2,000,000 more pounds of wool than they had 

received on the same date a year ago. This is in spite of 

1937 being one of the largest pre-shearing contract years 
in history. 





As early as July 1, nine of the member asscciations of 
the National had received more wool than they did during 
the entire year of 1936. These associations include the 
Wyoming Wool Marketing Association, of which J. B. 
Wilson is secretary-manager; the Oregon-Washington Wool 
Marketing Association, run by J. W. Hoech, whose address 
is The Dalles, Oregon; the Colorado-New Mexico Wool 
Marketing Association, with headquarters at Durango and 
managed by A. H. Long, from the territory wool states. The 
fleece-wool state associations in Iowa, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Kentucky and the Midwest Marketing As- 
sociation serving Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, were all well ahead of their 1936 record. 





Members of the Utah Wool Marketing Association 
will meet July 20 at Cedar City to view the film “From 
Fleece to Fabric” and participate in a round-table discus 
sion of how the 1937 wool belonging to the members ant 
consigned through the Utah Wool Marketing Association 
will be marketed. Among the speakers scheduled for this 
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meeting is C. J. Fawcett, General Manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 





The talky film “From Fleece To Fabric,” prepared 
by the Farm Credit Administration, which illustrates how 
the wool is handled from the time it leaves the ranch until 
it reaches the consumer’s back, has been made available 
through the Farm Credit Administration and the N ational 
Wool Marketing Corporation. Those who desire to show 
this film to their membership should get in touch with either 


organization. 





A comparison of prices made by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation shows that we are selling all grades 
of wool at the present time well under the general average 
for those grades over the last twenty years. For example, 
the average price of fine territory wool at Boston has been 
$1.12 on a clean basis as against the present market of 
95@97 cents and three-eighths blood territory wool is 
quoted at 95 cents over the last twenty years against the 
present average price of 88@90 cents. This is an effective 
answer to those who say that wool is too high. 





Of the twenty-four member associations of the Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation, the largest is the Utah 
Wool Marketing Association of Salt Lake City, managed 
by Jim Hooper. We have estimated at this time that its 
volume will run well in excess of 3,000,000 pounds this 
year. 





In a recent issue of the bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers is contained some very 
interesting comparisons of imported and domestic fabrics. 
Domestic fabrics in this article are compared with Japanese 
samples. In all cases they show that the landed price of the 
Japanese article runs considerably under either the Ameri- 
can sample of competitive fabric, or the cost of reproduc- 
tion. This means that we must start thinking very shortly 
of how we are going to meet this Japanese competition. 
The reason why they can undersell domestic manufacturers 
is that their wage scale is approximately 10 per cent of the 
wage scale in effect in this country. Obviously we must use 
one of three methods: either raise the tariff, or place a 
direct embargo in effect, or else negotiate a trade agree- 
ment which will prevent their shipping wool in. 





Wool for the first time in many years was a subject 
for discussion at the Institute of Cooperation, at a meet- 
ing held at Ames, Iowa, recently, and the wool section— 
approximately fifty wool growers, leaders, from all parts 
of the country—met to discuss the marketing of wool. 








M.S.C. 2846, A Rambouillet Stud Ram from 
the Montana State College Consigned to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, Utah, August 
24-25, 1937. 











The wool growers last year who marketed their wool 
cooperatively through the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration received approximately three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars more for their wool than did their neighbors 
who sold the same grade of wool locally. The price ad- 
vantage in favor of cooperative marketing was 1.5 cents 
per pound. 





Recently a very interesting check-up was made by 
an outside organization of the returns made to grow- 
ers over a two-year period on wool handled on consignment 
to the National Wool Marketing Corporation, consignment 
to dealers, direct sales to dealers, and sales through auc- 
tions. These figures revealed that in 1935 returns by the 
National to the growers in this group averaged 21.98 cents 
per pound; consigned wools to dealers returned 20.87 
cents per pound; wools purchased by dealers netted grow- 
ers 21.09 cents a pound; while wool sold through auction 
netted only 18.78 cents a pound. 


In 1936 the record again was in favor of the National. 
The net returns to the growers amounted to 28.91 cents 
per pound; wools consigned to dealers netted 27.88 cents 
a pound; wools purchased by dealers brought 26.87 cents 
a pound; while 24.79 cents per pound was the price growers 
netted whose wools were sold through auctions. These figures 
show very emphatically that it does pay growers to consign 
their wool cooperatively through member agencies of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 








Ground the 


RANGE COUNTRY 


WYOMING 


During the early part of the month 
there were several cold nights which 
retarded vegetation growth, but dur- 
ing the latter part of the month warm- 
er weather forced crop and forage 
growth, as moisture has been abund- 
ant. Showers have been frequent and 
generous, making the best range in 
ten years for most of the state, Live- 
stock are thriving, but there are not 
nearly enough animals to consume the 
forage now available. 


Lander 
(Fremont County ) 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are good at this time, June 9, 
and much better than they have been 
for the previous two or three years. Our 
winter death loss was about average, 
and the percentage of lambs saved this 
spring was much better than that of 
last year. 

Productions costs will be greater 
for 1937. 

We have at least as many coyotes 
as we had last year, perhaps more. 

For shearing with board, 15 cents 
is the price paid; when shearer is not 
boarded, 17 cents. 

Felix Wilson 


MONTANA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
but the weather was rather dry, es- 
pecially over the northern half of the 
state, and more particularly in the 
northeastern quarter. Dust storms 
persisted in the dry counties, to the 
detriment of growing vegetation; but 
forage and meadow growths were more 
favorable in the southern half. Rains 
during the middle and latter part of 
the month over the southern counties 
were highly favorable to meadows and 
ranges. Livestock in these counties 
are doing well, but there are many 
poor animals over the northeastern 
portion. 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under 
the names of the various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications 


for the month of June. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communi- 
cations from interested readers in any part of the country 
for this department of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and significance to 


wool growers. 


IDAHO 


While several abnormally warm days 
occurred in the latter part of the month, 
most of the month was rather cool, 
sufficient to retard the growth of veg- 
etation, especially such tender plants 
as alfalfa. Rains were frequent, how- 
ever, and moisture has been plentiful 
for all crops, excepting locally. Pas- 
tures and ranges are good, and live- 
stock are mostly in thriving condition. 
The first haying is well along, on a 
fairly good crop. 


Pocatello 
(Bannock County ) 


The range was excellent all during 
June and feed on the summer range is 
very good (July 3). The number of 
lambs saved this year is about normal. 


Straight ewe lambs have been con- 
tracted at $8.50. 


Thirty-two cents was recently paid 
for wool of good grade and shrinkage. 

The cost of production will be in- 
creased this year. 

The local boards of the Taylor Graz- 
ing District ‘here are functioning satis- 
factorily. 

Carl Rudeen 


Gannett 
(Blaine County ) 


During all of May the range here 
has been very dry. Our winter death 
loss was about the same and our lamb- 
ing has been about as usual. 


The cost of producing lambs and 
wool this year will be greater than in 
1936. 

Coyotes are more numerous here this 
year. 

Fifteen cents per head with board 
is the price paid for shearing. 


Shaded Up 
in a 
Washington 


Forest 





Buhl 
(Twin Falls County ) 


We have had good weather and feed 
conditions since June 1, and the feed 
on the summer range is also good 
(June 24). 

All lambing done here is shed lamb- 
ing, and the percentage of lambs saved 
was the same as last year. Forty per 
cent of the 1937 fat lambs have been 
sold at $12.25 down to $10. 

Wool having a 60 per cent shrink- 
age has been selling at 30% cents. 

Costs have advanced this year. 

The Taylor Grazing boards are very 
fair in all of their work. 

R. R. 


Iona 
(Bonneville County ) 

Storms have been cooling things off, 
and although the season is a little 
backward, feed is getting good (June 
25). 





Our lambing percentage this year 
was not so good. 

Producing lambs and wool is more 
expensive this year than in 1936. 


D. A. Rushton 


WASHINGTON 


This was one of the rainiest Junes 
of many years in some sections, and 
all counties have had ample moisture. 
Dry, hot weather the first week was 
proving detrimental, when rains set 
in the second week, and continued in- 
termittently until toward the latter 
part of the month, greatly benefiting 
ranges and pastures. More or less hay 
was spoiled, however, and some grain 
was lodged. Livestock as a rule are 
in good shape. 


Yakima 
(Yakima County ) 


We have had no rain for the past 
two or three months and all of the 
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lower ranges are drying up very rapid- 
ly. They are much drier now than 
last year at this time (June 8). While 
we had a very severe winter, owing 


to an abundance of feed, the death loss 
of sheep was no greater than it has 
been during previous years. 
Lambing has been good to fair, but 
a somewhat smaller percentage of 
lambs, I believe, has been saved. 
About all the Washington wools have 
been sold outright or contracted, and 
shearing was all finished by June 1. 
The grade of our wools in this country 
runs largely to three-eighths and quar- 
ter. There are practically no fine 
wooled sheep run in the Yakima Val- 
ley. The cost of producing lambs and 
wool in 1937 will be anywhere from 
10 to 20 per cent greater than in 1936, 
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owing to the advance of about 20 
per cent in wages, and about the same 
amount in supplies. 

Coyotes are still very plentiful and 
there has been the usual loss from 
them. 

The universal rate in this valley to 
shearers is 124% cents per head and 
board. Contracts were made at 16 
and 17 cents with the wool put in the 
bag. 

We have heard of several fat lamb 
sales at 9 cents a pound for delivery 
during July. There have been no feed- 
er lambs sold in this district. The 
number of sheep to go on the forest 
reserves will be about the same as 
in previous, years. 

There have been quite a few sales 
of crossbred yearling ewes out of the 
shearing corral at $8 to $8.50 each. 
These yearlings are very large, heavy 
boned, principally Romney and Lincoln 
crosses. Our outfit went into the 
spring with about 13,000 head and still 
has some five or six thousand to offer. 

While the wool market is somewhat 
dull at this writing, most of the wools, 
as stated above, in this country have 
been disposed of with prices ranging 
from 30 to 35 cents per pound. The 
few growers who are still holding their 
wools are expecting as much or more 
by fall. 

Barring any interference with the 
tariff on wool and livestock, we look 
for good prices for wool, sheep and 
lambs and a profitable year for the 
growers. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


OREGON 


Normal temperatures prevailed dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks, ex- 
cepting that cloudy skies prevailed and 
held daily maximum values lower than 
they would have been otherwise. Dur- 
ing the closing week hot weather pre- 
vailed, but as moisture was plentiful 
conditions were favorable for forage 
growth. The rains of the second week 
were helpful, and the rains of the third 
week were heavy and prolonged, im- 
proving most vegetation growth, but 
damaging a considerable amount of hay, 
Livestock are generally in good shape. 


Burns 
(Harney County ) 

We have had “number one” wea- 
ther and feed conditions on the range 
this month. They have been much 
better than in the previous two 
or three years. Feed on the summer 
range is in good condition (June 26). 

Our lambing percentage has been 
about the same this year as last. Deals 
for this year’s fat lambs have been 
made from 8 to 10 cents, and for 
feeder lambs, from 7 to 8 cents. 

Fine wools have been contracted 
around 30 cents, and crossbreds up 
to 33 cents. 

Lambs and wool were produced at 
less expense in 1936 than this year. 

The Taylor Grazing boards issue 
licenses on the public domain but we 
get no protection. They let the tramps 
run all over it. Forest permits are 
being cut this year because of the 
shortage of range. 

Ralph Chambers 


Klamath Falls 
(Klamath County ) 


The feed is very good here (June 
28), and we have had more rain than 
normal. Feed on the summer range is 
good and conditions are much better 
than they have been in June of the 
previous two or three years. 

We saved fewer lambs this year. 

Twenty-eight to 30 cents has been 
paid for wool. 

Lambs and wool will cost more to 
produce this year than they did last. 

The work of the Taylor Grazing 
boards has not been very satisfactory. 
Stockmen can’t agree on a program. 

G. T. Casper 


Condon 
(Gilliam County ) 

Feed and weather conditions have 
been good this month (June 27). My 
summer range feed is denser than in 
1936 and of good quality. My lamb- 
ing percentage was about the same 
as last year. Fat lambs have sold at 
9% cents, and feeders at 8 cents. 

Production costs will be greater this 
year. 

Taylor Grazing boards have been 
doing very good work in this section. 

H. G. Brown 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Pendleton 
(Umatilla County ) 

This part of the country has recently 
had over three inches of rain, the most 
we have had in June for many, many 
years (June 25). While the rain was 
too late for a bumper crop on the light. 
er lands, it has been of great help in 
insuring a normal crop. 

I was in Spokane yesterday and no. 
ticed that the grain in the Palouse 
country has every prospect of being 
a bumper crop. 

Mac Hoke 


CALIFORNIA 


This was an unusually warm June, 
suitable for rapid development of crops 
with ample water. But the only show- 
ers of consequence occurred in the 
third week over the northern part of 
the state, improving native forage. As 
a rule, however, pasturage has been 
good and livestock are in good or thriy- 
ing condition, especially over the 
middle and northern portion at the 
greater elevations. 


Milford 
(Lassen County ) 


In this section of the country pas- 
ture at the present time (July 1) is 
poorer than it has been for several 
years. Hay is very short, not much 
over 50 per cent of acrop. One sheep- 
man from the northern part of the 
country told me a day or so ago that 
feed is shorter, and that includes hay, 
than any year since 1925. A cattle- 
man told me yesterday that he just 
did get his cattle through by using 
supplementary feed. 

I believe that producing lambs this 
year will cost more than last, but that 
depends on the winter. If there is a 
open winter, range stuff may get by 
on sage, etc., but with hay as short 4 
it is, anyone who must buy hay wil 
find his costs high. Unless something 
happens in the way of fall rains, thert 
will be no grass feed this winter. 

Cannot say anything about wool 4 
I sell to the Co-op and have not hearl 
any quotations on sales already mate 
My own wool appeared to be about the 
same as to grade and shrinkage as i 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“But Only God Can Make a Tree” 


OE BUSH says this is the season of the year when people 

vid a vacation period to spend drive the highways from 
hither to yon, seeking out the parks und playgrounds, and 
find themselves at altitudes vid more country spread out 
before them then they thought there was in all the great 
outdoors. A great country—und as it looks to the tourist— 
vid nobody living in it—yet every foot of it necessary to 
the life of something or somebody—truly God’s country 
und the natural home of many of God’s creatures. A na- 
tural “Home On The Range—Vhere the Deer Und The 
Antelope Play.” 

Most of the touring public are mindful of vhat is right 
between themselves as visitors und those who live in the 
land vhere the National Government has established most 
of its parks und playgrounds. Most of the touring public 
is mindful that the parks und playgrounds of the West are 
a national possession located in the mountain states but be- 
longing to the nation at large. A scenic wonderland, they 
want to see und leave as it vas, ““When God first looked upon 
his work und called it good.” Und they are mindful of 
vhat they do vid cigars und cigarette butts, camp grounds 
und camp fires they are about to leave. 

Some few are unmindful—careless—indifferent—und 
vid no policeman in sight drive away und if anything hap- 
pens they have their alibi, “I didn’t think,” “I forgot,” or 
“I didn’t mean to,” und so they drive away und maybe 
never know vhat some little act of careless indifference 
on their part has cost the nation, the Forest Service, the 
stockmen of the West or the creatures of the wild who 
make their home in forest, field or stream. 

Every year millions of acres are burned over, acres of 
standing timber, acres of summer range, mountain meadows 
high up near the timber line, their centerpiece, a mountain 
lake, the blue depths of which reflect the towering snow 
cappd mountain peaks that feed it, its shore line a wilder- 
hess of shrubs, grass und flowers, its water a priceless heri- 
tage to those who make farms und gardens in a valley on a 
desert far below. 

A natural home on the range for the birds und the 
animals whose songs und calls are all a part of God’s 
earthly choir, singing their songs und sounding their calls 
along the game trails that penetrate deep into God’s vast 
cathedral of trees—a cathedral of beauty und grandeur 
that has taken thousands of years in the huilding—built 
by a Master Builder vid living growing material—much too 
grand to be destroyed by a forest fire, kindled by careless 
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thoughtlessness that takes its toll in the life und beauty of 
nature. 

Of this indifferent careless tourist Joe Bush und me 
have written, vid proper apologies to Kipling, our version 
of, “A Fool There Was.” Joe Bush und me love the West, 
the mountains, the desert, the timbered heights up yonder 
near the snow line, the sage brush plains, the drifting sands 
of the desert. Und because we love it, we submit to the 
readers of The National Wool Grower our version of— 


A Fool There Was 


A Fool there was und he drove a jit—even as you or I 
He loaded his folks und his camp outfit 
Und sought out the mountains high. 
He found him a place that looked right nice 
Vhere the grass vas green und the water’s iced 
Vhere the song birds sang und the stately trees 
Hummed a sleepy tune in the summer breeze. 
He made his camp und he fished the creek 
Vhile his children played in the shade 
Cleansing their bodies, und rinsing their souls 


In a paradise God had made. 


A restful stay for a couple of days, then the open road und away 
Leaving behind in the timber shade 

All the rubbish und trash that his camp had made— 
It didn’t look nice—‘but vhat the hell” 

We never expect to come back again, So he drove away 
Und a slumbering spark glowed bright that night 

Vhen the wind stirred the ashes gray. 


Yea he vas a fool that tourist gay, und it might have been you or I; 
But he never vill make that camp again—no matter how far 
he drives. 
For the stately trees und the sparkling pool— 
Und the carpet of grass that vas sweet und cool 
Have been seared by the hand of a thoughtless fool 
That might have been you, or I 
For that slumbering spark in the ashes gray 
Vas a roaring hell at the dawn next day— 
Vhile the fool drove away o’er the mountains crest 
In his jitney tour of the Golden West. 


The stockmen of the West who depend upon the 
national reserve for their summer range, the forest rangers 
who live their lonely lives in the “Ranger Stations,” the 
men und women of the West, who make the West there 
home—all believe they have a right to ask the tourists to 
be careful as they glide along the paved highways that 
groove their way through dry grass und timber that need 
only a spark from a carelessly thrown cigar or cigarette 
or match to leave behind a roaring hell. 

(Editor’s Note: The above is printed in the style used by 


Peter Spraynozzle in his weekly broadcast from Salt Lake City for 
the Original Utah Woolen Mills.) 
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With the 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


OOD afternoon, ladies! I hope 
you are comfortably situated in 
a cool and inviting spot, for otherwise 
the mention of a Drive will sound too 
invigorating for a hot day. A Drive 
is just what I have on my mind and 
inasmuch as this is the time of the year 
we need something to fill up the Wo- 
men’s Section, you are going to get it, 
hot or cold. 

The life-blood of any organization 
is its membership and undoubtedly 
there isn’t a Chapter in the National 
set-up but could stand a few new red 
corpuscles in the form of new mem- 
bers. It is, therefore, my purpose to 
urge each Chapter to be on the look- 
out for prospective members who may 
be induced, cajoled, or wheedled into 
joining up at the commencement of the 
coming season’s activities. 

Possibly there are several methods 
which may be followed in approaching 
a likely candidate, but the one which 
appeals to me would be to make the 
activities of your group so educational, 
interesting, and varied that no one 
connected with the sheep or wool in- 
dustry in any way could afford not to 
belong. 

Start your Membership Drive with 
a bang at the outset, either offering in- 
dividual prizes for the most new mem- 
bers or organizing into groups with a 
group prize in the form of a specjal 
entertainment as the goal, Invite pros- 
pective members to attend the meet- 
ings and let those meetings speak for 
themselves. 

There are many women whose hus- 
bands are in branches of the sheep and 
wool industry not directly connected 
with production who would be benefit- 
ed and would in turn benefit us by 
their association. These women would 
bring new ideas to us and add a touch 
of life which would inject us all with 
enthusiasm. 

It is the urge of those at the head of 
the National Auxiliary that each in- 


dividual now enrolled make a special 
and concentrated effort to enlist as 
many new ones as possible, for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned and 
the enrichment of an already splendid 
organization. 

There! That didn’t take up much 
of your time, did it, and perhaps the 
idea will germinate until you do get to 
thinking about whom YOU might ap- 
proach, without being conscious of it. 

Your Correspondent 





Suggestion Box 


S the first suggestion on what 

I would like to see develop in- 
to a permanent fixture of our Wo- 
men’s Section, may I propose that 
each Chapter make some provi- 
sion for collecting suggestions and 
ideas from members which might 
be utilized by all to our advan- 
tage? Perhaps a Suggestion Box 
could be conveniently located at 
the meeting place each time, or 
one member be selected to accept 
them at regular intervals and send 
them in. 

It is my opinion that anyone in- 
terested in the welfare of our or- 
ganization has some ideas as to 
what could be done along the line 
of activities and projects which 
might be carried out on educa- 
tional lines or to raise finances, 
entertainments, or various other 
subjects. Also, that those respon- 
sible for directing the affairs of 
the various groups would welcome 
any helpful corrections or sugges- 
tions. 

This page should reflect the 
progress of the Auxiliary and 
may I encourage all to partici- 
pate in putting it over. 

Your Correspondent 











Announcement of Annual 
Meeting of Wyoming 
Auxiliary 


OMEN connected with the sheep 

industry of Wyoming are very 
cordially invited to attend the second 
annual meeting of the Women’s Aux. 
iliary to the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, which will be held at the 
same time and place as the convention 
of the state sheepmen’s organization 
in Kemmerer, August 4, 5 and 6. 

The Wyoming Auxiliary was organ- 
ized last year with the following offi- 
cers: Mrs. P. J. Quealy of Kemmerer, 
president; Mrs. Alex Healy of Wor- 
land, vice president; Mrs. Kenneth 
McDonald of Arminto, historian, and 
Mrs. Paul Juel of Rock Springs, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In planning for the annual meeting 
of the Auxiliary, Mrs. Quealy and her 
officers have kept in mind the desire 
expressed by members to attend as 
many as possible of the sessions of the 
men’s convention. As a feature of one 
of those sessions, Miss Margaret Sow- 
ers will present and discuss an exhibi- 
tion of the work done under the Wo- 
men’s and Professional Projects of the 
W.P.A. in Wyoming, of which she is 
the director. Under these projects, 
workers are taught carding, spinning 
and weaving and some have become 
very expert in all lines of wool work. 
A display of the accomplishments in 
this direction should prove most inter- 
esting and valuable to all who attend 
the convention and particularly to 
those women who work in wool them: 
selves. 

The principal event for the womet 
as an organization will be a breakfast, 
according to present plans. For that 
occasion, Dean J. A. Hill of the Uni 
versity of Wyoming has been asked 
to present some of the things womel 
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should know about wool and its mar- 
keting. As an authority on wool, Dean 
Hill is recognized not only in the 
United States but abroad and his dis- 
cussion of wool matters, which the 
Auxiliary officers hope to provide, is 
an opportunity of great value to the 
women. 


Further details of the meeting can- 
not be given at this time, but three 
days of instructive and entertaining 
affairs are promised to the members 
and visitors at the second annual con- 
vention of the Wyoming Auxiliary: 
The Place, Kemmerer, and the dates, 
August 4, 5 and 6. 








Chapter Activities 


OREGON 


Morrow County 

UCAS’ Place was the meeting 

ground for the April gathering of 
the Women’s Auxiliary No. 1 to the 
Morrow County Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Carrie Beckett, Presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting, at which 
eleven members and one visitor were 
present. 

A pleasant and profitable afternoon 
was had by those present. 

It is planned to carry on a project 
of making wool comforters to be sold 
to sheepmen as a means of enriching 
the treasury. 

The Chapter was also the host to the 
West End Auxiliary of Umatilla Coun- 
ty at a luncheon and card party held 
at Lucas’ Place, Friday, May 7. 

Sara E. McNamer, Secretary 


Baker 
RS. Leland Ritter of Keating, 
Oregon, was the hostess to the 
Baker Chapter No. 2 of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association on June 9, 1937. 

It is interesting to note that seven- 
teen old members, five new members, 
and seven visitors were present at this 
meeting, which record speaks excep- 
tionally well for the Chapter. An in- 
tensive membership campaign is to be 
carried on in the near future. 

During the afternoon a quilt made 
by the Chapter was quilted. It is to be 
auctioned off for the raising of finances. 
In connection with finances, it is also 
} planned to hold a Penny Party for the 
benefit of the Auxiliary on June 17. 

The Auxiliary is sorely grieved at 
the loss of one of its oldest and dearest 
members, Mrs. Caroline Colton. 


Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary 


Grant County 

NE of the most interesting meet- 
ings ever held by the Grant 
County Wool Growers Auxiliary was 
that at the home of Mrs. Rice McHal- 
ey, Jr., in Prairie City on June 25. A 
delicious lunch was served at 1:30 by 
the members of the Prairie City unit 
to around one hundred ladies. While 
lunch was being served a style show 
was staged. This was in charge of Mrs. 
Everett Puett, who used as models the 
graduates of the Prairie City High 
School. Both cloth and knit suits were 
shown, as well as bathing suits, after- 
noon and evening dresses and wraps. 
During the style show a very enjoyable 

program was given. 

The Picnic Committee reported that 
plans had been made for the annual 
picnic of the Auxiliary to be held at 
the Mt. Vernon Hot Springs on July 
18. The lunch will be “Pot Luck,” each 
member contributing what her fancy 
dictates. Coffee, lemonade and _ ice 
cream will be served by the committee, 
each member being asked to give ten 
cents to help defray the expense of 
these items. All are asked to bring 
dishes, etc. for their own family and 
house guests. Don’t forget the date, 
July 18, at Mt. Vernon Springs. 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, Cor. Secretary 


UTAH 

Vernal 
HE Women’s Auxiliary to the Ash- 
ley Valley Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held its April meeting on the 26th, 
at the home of Mrs. Ethel Martin, Mrs. 
J. L. Siddoway being the assisting 
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hostess. Mrs. B. H. Stringham, Presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting, at 
which fifteen members and one visitor 
were present. 

A very interesting afternoon was 
spent during which Miss Hortense 
Snow of the Utah Agricultural College 
displayed a selection of very lovely 
woolen materials in dress and suit 
lengths which had been sent by the 
Harry Snyder Company of New York. 
The ladies were very delighted to 
know that wool could be made 
into such beautiful materials, some 
of which were as fine as_ silk. 
Miss Snow also gave instructions in 
the making of tailored effects on wool- 
en materials, which was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The hostesses served a delicious two- 
course luncheon at small tables to the 
guests. 

Mrs. Adair Tyzack, Secretary 


Safeway Stores Com- 


mends Auxiliary 


Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, President, 
Women’s Auxiliary, 

National Wool Growers Association. 
Dear Mrs. Mahoney: 

I have just been reading the May 
edition of the National Wool Grower 
and note your letter as the new presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Permit us to extend our congratula- 
tions to you and through you express 
to your membership our congratula- 
tions on their excellent selection of a 
president. 

We remember back in 1932 when 
the lamb growers in Oregon appealed 
to our company for assistance that the 
name of Mahoney was most prominent, 
and we recall also that you were most 
active in furthering the best interests 
of the growers throughout the ensuing 
campaign. : 

With a background of such proven 
loyalty, surely your auxiliary can look 
forward to even greater accomplish- 
ments. Safeway is happy in your elec- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 
R. W. Doe, Vice-President 
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Genessee County, N. Y., 
Lamb Feeding 


FAIRY story has it that on the 

moon everything is different— 
the cart is before the horse, cream 
settles to the bottom and cherries have 
shells on the outside instead of on the 
inside. The birds can’t eat the cherries, 
hot sun after a rain can’t blister them 
and these cherries on the moon may 
be pulled off the trees and thrown 
around in happy-go-lucky fashion with- 
out getting bruised. 

At first blush many lamb feeders 
would smile or “pooh” at a feeding 
regime I saw in a long and upstanding 
barn in Genessee County, New York. 
A Westerner might exclaim: “Where 
are we—on the moon?” 

There was a battery of two tall 
glazed black silos at the end; this 
barn was fine enough to stand on a 
state experiment station. This feeder 
had been “in” since the start. This 
energetic feeding section is so near 
Buffalo and so plumb in line towards 
New York City and Boston-town that 
the feeding stations outside our big 
markets can hardly get a more sensi- 
tive finger on the market pulse than 
Genessee County, New York. 

Full length down the middle of this 
basement barn is a passage, with pens 
on either side to accommodate up to 
forty lambs. In the first place this 
penning scheme was originated to con- 
tend with scab dangers—but it stays 
right on when scab these days is sel- 
dom met with in feeder lambs from 
the range. 

Genessee County is in the “snow 
belt” where the moist air spreading 
out from the lakes is squeezed by the 
colder air descending from above— 
which means lots of snow. The lambs 
go into these pens in early winter and 
stay there until they are sorted out 
for the killers. 

The feed can be distributed by 
walking into the ends of the racks 
that extend from the alleyway. Water 
pipes are laid with a faucet to service 
each pen, not buried pipes and hy- 
drants. There is no surging of lambs, 
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Lamb feeding barn of Mr. Gilbert Prole, Genessee County, New York. 


no crowding, no driving. There is no 
chasing around to find a new place 
to eat—in this basement barn you have 
carried out the idea of an apartment 
hotel. Each lamb is within twenty feet 
of his own place at the trough; he is 
within twenty feet of his salt box and 
within twenty feet of his water tub. 

If a lamb is not quite as lusty as 
he should be in the competition he is 
traded into another pen and his place 
given to a huskier lamb—this regime 
is an almost self-sorting and self- 
grading arrangement. As marketing 
time approaches this lamb finisher can 
cluster a double of lambs in the pens 
at the debouching end of his barn and 
get them out at the drop of a hat. 
This doller-up of lambs has another 
barn on another farm equipped just 
the same—TI visited both. That was 
ten years ago—1927. 

Mr. Prole is also a potato raiser and 
when he pulls back with his old sledge 
and hits that pertater-pounding ma- 
chine the indicator jumps and flies up 
to the high figures, rings the official 
bell at 400 per acre—“up.” Gilbert 
Prole’s barns are always on the annual 
lamb feeders’ tour in Genessee County. 
Soon after my visit in 1927 Mr. Prole 
became one of the first farmers in 
“York State” to get the official ribbon 
and hat feather of the Master Farm- 
er’s Committee, Ltd., in fact, this se- 
lecting committee is Ltd. as all git 
out! 

So if ever you get to the moon and 
have occasion to crack a cherry, don’t 
be green and exclaim about it like a 


tenderfoot, but say, “Shucks, we don't 
laugh down nothin’ any more on the 
moon I came from!” 

Radnor, O. G. P. Williams 





Rambouillet Breeders 
To Meet 


HE annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Tuesday 
evening, August 24, at 7:30 p.m. 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Secretary 





Now It’s Banana Wool 


REPORT from England says that 
experiments have been going 
on for years in an effort to make syn- 
thetic wool from banana skins and that 
a yarn from that source has finally 
been achieved and woven into a length 
of dress material. The yarn is said to 
be soft and light and to have attractive, 
elastic qualities. It is mixed with about 
45 per cent of rayon. 
But why call it “synthetic wool’? 
A newspaper report also quotes Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, Director of Research 
for the Farm Chemurgic Council, 4s 
the source for a statement that there 
is no good reason why the protein of 
soy beans cannot be prepared and used 
for the manufacture of artificial wool. 
According to Dr. Barnard, the proteil 
of the soy bean is very similar in com- 
position to the casein of milk, which 
has been used in Italy for some time 
in the production of artificial wool. 





THE LAMB MARKETS 


Denver 


ITH fairly liberal receipts of 
lambs on the Denver market 
during the month of June, a drop in 
prices of around 75 cents to $1 was 
added to the drop late in May. Arri- 
vals during the month totaled 157,401 
head compared to 148,924 head receiv- 
ed in May and 153,879 head received 
on the Denver market in June one 
year ago. Some California lambs came 
early in the month but Idahos made 
up the bulk of the supply with Ore- 
gon and Utah contributing a fair por- 
tion of the receipts. 

Prices early in June ranged from 
$12@12.15 for good quality Idaho 
lambs, but the third week the market 
had dropped to $11, with many selling 
from $10@10.85. At the close of the 
month, desirable western lambs sold 
around $10.50 with many around 
$10@10.25. Native spring lambs 
topped early in June at $12.25. Later, 
the best price was $11.75, while at 
the close of the month, $11.40 was 
taking desirable native lambs. 

Shorn ewes reached $4.25 early in 
June but most sales were around $3@ 
4, with plain lambs all the way down 
to $1. 

Demand was good on the Denver 
market for all lambs received here and 
trade had a good turn throughout, Ida- 
ho contributed 133,500 lambs during 
June; Oregon 10,500; Colorado 5,500; 
California 3,400, with smaller numbers 
from Utah, Texas, Wyoming, Neb- 
taska and Washington. 

During the first six months of 1937, 
the total sheep and lambs received at 
Denver was 1,090,984 head compared 
to 1,048,658 head for the same period 
a year ago. Colorado contributed 
583,000 of these; Idaho 237,000; Cali- 
fornia 117,000; Utah 94,000; Wyom- 
ing 25,000; Oregon 10,000; Nevada 
8,000; Texas 6,000; Arizona 5,500; 
and New Mexico 2,500. 

Increased purchases of fat lambs 
were made at Denver for shipment 
alive to the Atlantic Coast and to in- 


terior Iowa and Minnesota packers 
during June. For the year to July 1, 
these interests purchased a total of 
379,000 head. Feeder lambs have re- 
cently been purchased at Denver for 
shipment into Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Illinois. 


W. N. Fulton 


Chicago 


D esiaiptaagp nessa for a tip-off that 
the lamb market was ripe for a 

crash came during the last round of 

May when prices sagged sharply. 

Reduced supplies prevented earlier 
progress with what proved to be a de- 
cisive bear raid by big packers. The 
short week at the end of June develop- 
ed a slump that, in trade opinion, es- 
tablished a trading basis for the sea- 
son. For three weeks previously the 
market backed and filled, gradually 
declining until, when the crash came, 
prices of both lambs and yearlings 
were $1 to $1.50 under the high spot. 
At Chicago $11.50 for small lots of top 
natives was the packer limit; at Den- 
ver $10.75. Early in June they paid 
$13.25, although sales above $13 were 
few all through the month, and $12 
to $12.25 took the bulk of desirable 
lambs with an occasional top at 
$12.50@12.75 for picked lots. Year- 
lings, shorn, were set back to $8.50@ 
9.50; before the break $10.25 was 
paid for yearlings with a short wool 
growth. Sheep, practically all ewes, 
never budged from a $3@4.50 basis. 
And that, in brief, is the history of the 
June lamb market. 

June breaks are seasonal and stereo- 
typed. This year the raid was made at 
a time when cattle prices had reached 
new high levels in several years and 
the hog market, after dragging on a 
$10 to $10.25 basis all winter, had 
advanced to $11.50@12. Finished 
cattle were growing scarcer each week, 
the old crop of hogs had been cashed, 
but new crop lambs were springing out 


of pastures everywhere from Virginia 
to Oregon. Assuming that the decline 
has established a summer trading basis, 
results must be accepted philosophical- 
ly as a free marketward movement 
during the July to September period 
is certain. Beef is wholesaling at prices 
$4@5 per hundredweight higher than 
at the corresponding period of 1936; 
fresh pork $2 per hundred higher, 
which should put ovine product on a 
secure basis. Cattle slaughter is gradu- 
ally diminishing; an actual hog short- 
age developed in May and will continue 
until the spring pig crop is ready, but 
lamb slaughter has been maintained 
at substantially higher figures than 
last year, for which Texas was re- 
sponsible—that breeding ground fol- 
lowing a phenomenal run of shorn 
yearlings with a supply of spring lambs, 
some of which traveled to Chicago to 
find an outlet. 

Idaho, Oregon, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia contributed to 
the break late in June. South of the 
Ohio River, where $14 was paid for 
prime lambs, both in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, on the first run, the popu- 
lar price of “blue” or select stock 
dropped to $11 on the break. St. Louis, 
flooded with Texas and Missouri 
stock, went to the same basis. Packers 
bought choice lambs in Denver to for- 
ward to Chicago for slaughter at 
$10.75. A swarm of springers came 
out of both Virginias where the in- 
dustry is expanding all through the Ap- 
palachian blue-grass_ section, even 
North Carolina throwing its hat into the 
ring. Native, or corn belt lambs, habi- 
tating bush pasture, are backward, but 
will move freely in August. Interior 
Iowa packers are under the necessity 
of going to Denver to replenish coolers 
meanwhile. 

Dressed trade has been less erratic 
than usual at this season, Atlantic 
seaboard wholesale quotations holding 
fairly steady. Other meats have attain- 
ed such high levels that lamb is the 
best bet on the board, carcass cost be- 
ing on practically the same basis as 
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good to choice steer carcasses. Fresh 
pork costs wholesale $2@3 per hun- 
dred higher than carcass lamb. Veal is 
the only meat underselling lamb. 

At New York western dressed lamb 
carcasses declined to $19 to $22 per 
hundred, fresh, local dressed meat com- 
manding a premium. At Chicago 
$18.50@21 are current quotations, 
yearling carcasses selling at $17.50@ 





Already Idaho spring lambs are fill- 
ing western markets, moving in swell- 
ing numbers to Chicago and other 
eastern slaughter points, one Chicago 
packer getting 5,000 “directs” on the 
last Monday in June when prices broke 
50@75 cents per hundred. Oregon’s 
contribution is in evidence and a heavy 
run of Washington lambs is due; re- 





“Big Boy,” A Stud Ram En- 
tered by J. K. Madsen in the 
National Ram Sale, North Salt 
Lake, Utah, August 24-25, 
1937. 




















19.50 in New York and $17@19 at 
Chicago. At the corresponding period 
of 1936, New York’s price basis was 
$20@23; Chicago 50 cents less. 
Packers are credited with making a 
profitable turnover on current slaugh- 
ter, the product moving promptly into 
distributive channels. A modicum of 
common meat sells at $15@17 per 
hundred; medium grades at $17@18. 
The burden of killers’ complaint is 
light weight, due to a backward season 
which prevented the new crop from 
making seasonal growth. This has put 
a premium on carcasses weighin;: 45 
pounds or more, on live lambs weigh- 
ing 80 to 85 pounds, as supply is 
running largely to 38 to 40-pound 
carcasses, and the bulk of lambs are 
weighing 75 to 80 pounds. 

Both yearlings and ewes, shorn, are 
scarce. Ewe trade appears stable at 
$3@4 for the bulk; dressed mutton 
carcasses are wholesaling at $7@10 
per hundred. Native ewes are being 
conserved to increase breeding flocks; 
western fed stock has disappeared for 
the season. 


ports from that quarter indicate a 
large percentage of slaughter stock. 
Montana and Wyoming have run into 
improved physical conditions, insuring 
a large percentage of fat lambs. Time- 
ly rains in June saved the day. Texas, 
after marketing between 400,000 and 
half a million shorn yearlings, supple- 
mented its contribution with a supply 
of springers in excellent condition, a 
new production development that 
promises a substantial addition to sup- 
ply hereafter. 

Midsouthern lambs, from Missouri 
to Tennessee, Kentucky and the Vir- 
ginias, jumped into the spotlight early 
in June and will influence prices at 
least another thirty days. These lambs 
never came better with respect to both 
quality and condition. The first run 
sold at $13.50@14, prices gradually 
declining to $10.75 to $11.25 for the 
various grades respectively “blue,” 
“red,” and “yellow.” 

All through the Middle South scores 
of auction and sealed bid sales are 
constantly in progress during the sea- 
son, each major point having its de- 
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signated day of the week. Louisville. 
Lexington and Nashville are the major 
public markets where trading is done 
by private treaty. At the lesser points 
the auction system is mainly in vogue. 
but the sealed bid plan is becoming 
popular. After grading is completed, 
intending buyers hand in bids to 
clerk, who displaces the auctioneer. 
and the highest bidder on the three 
colors, blue, red and yellow takes his 
package. In Kentucky and Tennessee 
over thirty of these sales are continy- 
ously in operation. In this case, Ma- 
homet goes to the Mountain. 

Both Virginias are expanding lamb 
production, the entire crop of both 
states are going to the Atlantic sea- 
board for slaughter. A furore over lamb 
growing is developing all over the to- 
bacco growing sections of the South 
and in Missouri. The entire Appalach- 
ian region, in close proximity to north- 
ern seaboard markets, also has the 
fever. An enormous acreage is going 
into Lespedeza. Bankers, county agents 
and stockyard companies are making 
united effort to stimulate not only lamb 
growing but winter feeding of western 
lambs, which can be fattened on Les- 
pedeza hay and small grains under 
favorable climatic conditions, central 
Indiana having set a convincing ex- 
ample of success in this production 
sphere. 

Other than a limited movement into 
central Indiana no visible volume of 
feeding lamb trade has developed, but 
the whole corn belt is in buying mood. 
Western advices are that bands of 
lambs have changed hands at $8.50 
per hundred “straight across” with 
promise of a short feeder end. 

Stock cattle are high, Texas short- 
age calves selling at $8.50@9.50 in 
Chicago; long ages at $9.75@10 per 
hundred. Heavy crops of small grains 
are certain, the corn crop is promising 
and feeding territory east of the Miss 
ouri River is long on pasture and 
roughage. Many farmer feeders look 
askance at current stock cattle prices, 
contemplating switching to lambs. [0 
quiry is already rife; by the middle 0! 
August a buying scramble is probable 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, [lIlinois 
Indiana and Ohio need lambs in the 
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worst way and with a prospect of 60- 
sent corn, will go the pace. Commis- 
jon houses are in receipt of multitu- 
dinous inquiry for contract lambs, of 
which few will be available unless 
middlemen undertake responsibility 
ior financing and supervision. Western 
amb growers have one eye on the 
market, the other on the growing corn 
cop. In any event there will be no 
cheap feeding lambs with stock cattle 
s) per hundred higher than last fall, 
ad few fleshy or two-way feeding 
seers available. 

With southern and eastern lambs 
out of the way, western purveyors to 
Atlantic seaboard dressed traders and 
killers catering to fresh meat vendors 
at New York will be dependent on 
western stock. Bulk of the native lamb 
crop will be absorbed by interior pack- 
ers who are acquiring a monopoly of 
that supply source, trucks being the 
popular method of _ transportation. 
Farm grown lambs will move concur- 
rently with Northwesterns, but it is 
doubtful if the combined supply will 
be sufficient to depress prices seriously 
under present levels as natives can be 
fed out on small grains and are revel- 
ing in the most luxuriant pastures in 
several years. High cost of all other 
meats must be taken into the reckon- 
ing. 

An enormous stock of storage poul- 
try, approximately 75 million pounds, 
is furnishing competition for lamb. 
It was tucked away last fall at low 
prices and will be unloaded during the 
next ninety days to make room for 
1937 production which, although some- 

| what less than last year, is of enor- 
mous poundage. Chain stores, restau- 
| tants, hotels, dining cars and other 
food dispensaries began pushing poul- 
| ‘ty into consumption late in June, mak- 
| ing “leader” sales and pacifying pro- 
) ‘est against advancing cost of animal 
) foods, by suggesting avian product. 
; Poultry is in direct and keen compe- 
ution with lamb; at the Atlantic sea- 
board fish figures in the same capa- 
p lly. Asked why the lamb market 
p broke, a buyer replied, “They had a 
» ‘un of shad up the Delaware.” 
® Meanwhile having taken off a dollar 
» * more, lamb buyers are under ad- 
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monition to hold prices down. The mar- 
ket is sensitive, both with respect to 
live and dressed trade; fluctuations of 
25@50 cents weekly in the former, 75 
cents to $1 in the latter, are to be ex- 
pected. Weight will be popular right 
along although lambs will run heavier 
as the season advances. 


Although the trade doubts that low 
spot in the lamb market was uncover- 
ed by the break late in June, repeti- 


tion of the 1936 summer and fall crash 
is considered impossible. On July 1, 
1936, top lambs sold at $12 in Chicago, 
followed by a precipitate drop to $11, 
and a slight recovery. Then came a 
break to $9@9.75, the low spot de- 
veloping in September and October. 


J. E. Poole 


Ogden 


ITH heavy receipts coming in 

throughout the month of June, 
the lamb market took its accustomed 
drop. The month opened strong at 
$11 a hundred and quickly rose to 
$11.75. This figure was the high spot 
for the period and was paid on June 
5 for several carloads of Idaho lambs. 
This price was sheared off somewhat 
the very next day and continued slip- 
ping until June 11 when $11.75 was 
again the top price. Following that 
brief spurt the market again was re- 
vised downward, revived somewhat the 
end of the month at $9.90. Thus the 
fluctuation amounted to $1.85 from 
the peak price at the beginning to the 
low figure at the close, being a greater 
drop by 60 cents than the amount of 
fluctuation in price during the month 
of June in 1936. 

The bulk of receipts came from Ida- 
ho, with many shipments from Oregon 
and some from Utah. California re- 
ceipts were very light, having shut off 
suddenly as packer purchases ran out 
and “the remainder were absorbed in 
the local trade. Total receipts were 
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206,600 when the last report was in, 
which is an increase over the same 
month of last year, when 196,000 sheep 
and lambs were reported in. The top 
price on natives moved from $11 at 
the opening to $9.75 toward the last 
week in June. Better grades of ewes 
changed hands at a price ranging from 
$3.25 to $3.50 throughout the entire 
period, while feeder lambs received by 
rail ranged from $8 to $8.60 and did 
not experience the drop-off that was 
felt in the fat lamb trade. 

With excellent feeding conditions de- 
veloping at this time, it is likely that 
the demand for feeder lambs will be 
good in almost all sections and if the 
supply of this type is small, there will 
arise considerable competition between 
slaughterers and feeders for this class. 
How great an effect the excellent 
rounding out of fat lambs will have 
on the feeder market when trading 
becomes heavy during the late sum- 
mer remains to be seen, but it is very 
likely that the demand for the feeding 
type will be much stronger this year 
than last. 

Since we do not have a crystal with 
which to look into the future and there- 
by determine what to expect during 
the ensuing weeks, we will glance at 
last year’s developments during the 
month of July in an effort to deter- 
mine what the lamb market might do 
during the following month. On look- 
ing over these records we find that 
the market on fat lambs opened very 
weak at $8.75 (the month previous 
had closed out at $9.25) and took a 
spurt immediately after the fourth of 
July holiday, moving up to a $10 top 
shortly thereafter. From this figure it 
worked itself downward to a $9 figure 
shortly after the middle of the month, 
rallied somewhat a week following, 
from whence it again let down to a 
$9.35 top at the close. Ewes were 
raised from $2.85 at the opening to a 
$3.85 high point at the close, while feed- 
ers experienced a downward tenden- 
cy from $7.90 to $7.50 at the close, 
and were sold at $6.50 on one day’s 
market. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Summary of 1936 Idaho 
Lamb Pools 


URING the 1936 marketing sea- 

son, 34,498 lambs, 1516 ewes and 
387 wethers were marketed through 
the Idaho lamb pools. Of this num- 
ber, 11,922 lambs were sold at home 
and 22,576 were shipped to the cen- 
tral markets. The lambs sold at home 
had an average receiving weight of 
86.8 pounds and sold at an average 
price of $7.66 per hundredweight, for 
the season. The 22,576 lambs 
that were shipped to market in 91% 
cars (183 decks) had an average home 
weight of 84.6 and an average market 
weight of 80.5 pounds. On the market 
they sold at a high average of $10.92 
for the May shipments and a _ low 
average of $7.95 per hundred for the 
September shipments. June shipments 
on the market brought an average of 
$10.59 per hundred and November 
shipments an average of $8.17. The 
season average for the lambs in the 
home yards weighed full without 
shrink was $7.86, as compared with 
$7.66 per hundred for the home sales, 
a margin of 20 cents per hundred by 
shipping. In May the lambs sold in 
the home yards brought a higher re- 
turn than those shipped, the home sales 
averaging $9.50 and the shipments 
$9.43 per hundred. However, in June 
the home sales averaged $8.74, while 
the lambs shipped averaged $9.05 on 
the home weights. Throughout the 
latter part of the season feeder lambs 
sold at home netted more than those 
shipped to market. 


Included in the home sales were 92 
wethers which weighed an average of 
118 pounds and sold at an average 
price of $4.99 per hundred and 552 
ewes averaging 137.8 pounds and sell- 
ing at an average price of $2.24 per 
hundred. In the cars shipped to mar- 
ket were 295 wethers averaging 107.8 
pounds, selling at an average market 
price of $7.15 per hundred. After de- 
ducting the shipping expense the 
wethers had a value of $5.74 per hun- 
dred in the home yards. The number 
of ewes shipped to market was 964, 
which had an average home weight of 


148.8 and an average market weight of 
139.4 pounds, selling at an average 
price of $2.97 per hundred on the mar- 
ket, netting $1.90 on their full weight 
at home. 

Upon the request of a number of 
cooperating pools, the prices received 
by selling the lambs at home compared 
with the net returns of shipping have 
been compiled. The results show a 
slightly higher return secured by the 
pools that shipped, as shown by the 
following table: 
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Of the 78,174 farm lambs reporteg 
from the market, 22,559 were shipped 
by the pools. A comparison of the 
weights, sorting and prices given in the 
following table shows that the resylts 
check closely. 













Pooled Farm Lambs 






Av. Av. Price Av. Price 
Weight Cwt. Head 
19,657 fat lambs 81.8 $9.41 477 












2,088 feeder lambs. 70.1 8.17 57 
814 cull lambs. 75.2, 7.96 5.99 
22,559 lambs 80.52 $9.26 $7.45 








Two Years’ Results Selling or Shipping Pooled Lambs 


Number of lambs reported...» 
Av. receiving weight, Ibs.._.__ 
Av. net price per cwt____ 


assed 





ne 






1936 
Home Sales Market Sales 





1935 
Homé Sales Market Sales 





18,792 11,922 22,576 
81.2 79.0 86.8 84.6 
$6.92 $7.00 $7.66 $7.86 








The average car shipped in 1936 


was loaded as follows: 


Home Market 





Weight Weight 

247 lambs ne ged O 19,850 
re. ees jE p. 
3 wethers 345 325 
261 head shag FO 21,710 


Shipping losses: 17 lambs and one wether. 

The 183 decks of pooled lambs were 
shipped to five markets, 55 double 
decks going to Denver, 29 to Omaha, 
three and one-half to Ogden, three to 
St. Joseph and one to Sioux City. 

The average shipping expense per 
car was $215.10. Based on the load- 
ing weight the shipping expense was 
94 cents per hundred. Taken on the 
market weight, the shipping expense 
per hundred was 99 cents. 

As range lambs received a set-back 
during the early part of the grazing 
season, the farm lambs out-sold them 
on the market, a situation that occurs 
when range conditions are unfavorable. 
A comparison of the market returns 
on Idaho farm and range lambs dur- 
ing the summer of 1936 is as follows: 


Farm Range 

Lambs Lambs 
Number of lambs ..__-78,174 872,557 
Av. market weight, lbs. 78.93 79.51 
Av. market price, cwt. $ 9.25 $ 9.05 
Percentage fat lambs. 83.95 73.30 
Percentage feeder lambs_ 9.32 20.79 
Percentage cull lambs 6.73 5.91 
Av. weight, fat lambs 80.26 82.35 
Av. price fat lambs, cwt.$ 9.45 $ 9.43 
Av. weight, feeder lambs 70.71 70.72 
Av. pr. feeder lambs, cwt.$ 8.05 $ 7.80 
Av. weight, cull lambs. 73.70 75.22 
Av. price cull lambs, cwt.$ 8.17 $ 7.95 






Farm Lambs Reporied—Not 
Pooled 


Av. Av. P 
Weight 






ce Av. Price 
Cwt. Head 













45,972 fat lambs. 79.6 $9.46 $7.53 
5,193 feeder lambs. 71.0 8.01 5.68 
4,450 cull lambs. 73.4 8.21 6.03 
55,615 lambs 78.28 $9.25 $7.24 






Numbers, Prices and W eights, 
Farm Lambs on Central Markets 
Av. Market Av. Price 

































Number Av. Weight Price Cwt. Head 
May 3,972 78.79 $11.59 $9.13 
Jane —— S733 ~ 77-35 10.21 7.90 
I aseins 19,871 86.63 8.59 675 
ma 10,075 78.84 8.22 6.48 
Sept. 7,777_. 80.91 8.10 6.55 
Oct. 3,081 86.30 7.96 6.87 
Nov. .... 1,645 90.67 8.17 7.41 

78,174 Fes $9.25 $7.3 






In sorting ranch lambs for market 
there are three types of lambs that 
are difficult to classify: 

1. Tall, rangy, rough lambs. 

2. Growthy lambs with sufficien! 

weights but lacking thick fleshing 

3. Good lambs that have been held 

too long past the bloom stage and 
have become woody. 

If the lambs are well bred and wel 
cared for it is possible to sort ott 
shipments that will sell straight aml 
top the market. However, if the lamls 
have not the proper breeding, feed at! 
care, it is impossible to sort out a ship 
ment that will sell at  satisfactot) 
prices. Determination of the markt! 
grade of the lambs is made when tlt 
ewes and rams are selected and 0M 
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when the sorting committees visit the 
ranch. Some lambs are now being 
grained in creeps. Others are not. 
Some lambs are of mutton conforma- 
tion out of good purebred rams. Others 
are out of inferior type of grade, cross- 
bred or scrub rams. As a general rule 
the lambs that are well bred and well 
cared for, and marketed early, bring a 
higher net return. 

During the nine years that the farm 
pools have operated, the Idaho farm 
lamb has greatly improved. Ewes 
are more carefully selected and more 
purebred rams are in general use. 
However, too many second grade lambs 
that are inferior because of breeding 
or lack of care are still found. 





Rambouillet Sheep 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep 

Breeders Association has just is- 
sued a 32-page, illustrated bulletin un- 
der the title of ‘“Rambouillet Sheep,” 
with the “aim and expectation of ex- 
tending the breeding and use of Ram- 
bouillet sheep.” 

Early history of the breed in Spain, 
France and Germany, the von Homey- 
er importations in 1880, its improve- 
ment under, and adaptability to Am- 
erican conditions, particularly in the 
western range area are briefly but very 
adequately handled in the first part of 
the booklet. 


The discussion of the place the Ram- 
bouillet now occupies in the production 
of lamb and wool is based upon its per- 
formance in experiments conducted at 
various colleges and experiment sta- 
tions and upon its record in the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. 


On the question of the value of 
wrinkles, the bulletin contains the fol- 
lowing statements: 


In the western states, particularly in Utah 
and Wyoming, the Rambouillet has always 
been a comparatively smooth bodied, extra 
large dual-purpose animal. In very recent 
years this tendency toward wrinklless Ram- 
bouillets has been carried to the extreme by 
some breeders. Since wrinkles may generally 
be bred off at the sacrifice of wool quality 
and character, this radical change in type has 
not been adopted widely by Rambouillet 
breeders, although the modification has 
been well received by some commercial 
sheep producers, * * * 


The data in this bulletin (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 85—Factors That Influence Wool Pro- 
duction with Range Rambouillet Sheep) 
regarding skin folds are based on the neck 
folds of the sheep. A study of the data 
brings out the fact that as the folds in- 
creased the unscoured-fleece weights in- 
creased. There was also a general tendency 
in the scoured-fleece weights to increase 
as the sheep became more wrinkled, but 
the highest yield of clean wool was from 
sheep no more wrinkled than about 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent of absolute freedom 
from folds. The weights of moisture, 
grease and dirt also increased as the folds 
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became more numerous, and the length of 
staple was longest on the smoothest. sheep. 
Fineness of fiber was not appreciably influ- 
enced by folds, although a careful study of 
this relation indicates a very slight tendency 
for more fineness in the fleeces from the 
less wrinkled sheep. A summary of the 
data indicates that for wool production the 
most productive type of ewe is the one 
averaging 65 per cent freedom from folds. 


“Rambouillet Sheep” was compiled 
by Fredric S. Hultz, Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry at the University of 
Wyoming. 








The Intermountain Junior 


Fat Stock Show 
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Wm. Street (F. F. A.) and his grand- 
champion Hampshire Lamb at the Inter- 
mountain Junior Fat Stock Show. 


HE first annual Intermountain 
Junior Fat Stock Show spon- 
sored by the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce and held at the Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, on June 8, 9, 
and 10, exceeded all expectations in 
regard to number of entries, attendance 
at the show and general interest in the 
event. 


Two hundred fifty-four lambs were 
entered by members of Future Far- 
mers and 4-H clubs of Utah and Idaho 
and sold at auction on the last day 
of the show at a total of $3,047.14. 
The 129 lambs shown singly or in 
small groups sold at an average of 
$19.85. per hundred. Their average 
weight was 77 pounds. The remainder 
of the 254 entries were exhibited and 
sold as car lots. 


The grand champion of the show 
was a Hampshire entered by Wm. 
Street (F. F. A.), of Richfield, Utah. 
This lamb weighed 65 pounds and was 
purchased at $2 a pound by A. M. 
McFarland & Son for the Rotisserie 
Inn of Salt Lake City. In the 4-H 
entries, the champion was a Hampshire 
shown by Hal Cummings of Heber 
City, Utah. 

Champion pens were shown as fol- 
lows: Hampshire (F. F. A.) Wm. 
Street, Richfield, Utah; Crossbred 
(4-H) Ensley Pickett, Declo, Idaho. 

In the carlot division, Kay O. Mad- 
sen (F. F. A.) of Tremonton, Utah, 
had the grand champion entry and a 
special prize was awarded to Kenneth 
Willardson (4-H) of Monroe, Utah, 
for his lot of 25 lambs. 

Cattle entries in the show totaled 
204 head and hog entries numbered 
one hundred. 


J. H. Manderfield was chairman of 
the show committee and E. J. May- 
nard, formerly Dean of the College of 
Agriculture at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College and now head of the 
Maynard Brokerage Company at Bill- 
ings, Montana, managed the event, 
while the Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association handled the sell- 
ing of all the livestock consigned to 
the show. 

Dates for the second annual Inter- 
mountain Junior Fat Stock Show have 
been announced as June 7, 8 and 9, 
1938. 
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Immunization Against “Milk Colic” 
By Dr. I. B. Boughton, 
Experiment Station, Sonora, Texas 


NTERO-TOXEMIA is an infec- 

tious, specific, usually fatal, 
disease of three-to ten-week-old lambs 
and kids, which is commonly called 
“milk colic” by the ranchmen. Last 
year we isolated and identified the 
germ which is responsible for the con- 
dition and also demonstrated that the 
disease results from the absorption of 
the toxin (poison) secreted by this 
microbe and not by a general invasion 
of the tissues of the body by the germ 
itself. 

This microbe, which is a normal in- 
habitant of the intestinal tract of sheep 
and goats, forms spores which pass out 
with the droppings and thus _perpe- 
tuates the infection on the range. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is only dur- 
ing the spring months that the disease 
appears in the young animals and 
causes losses, which are often very 
large. Since the condition is almost in- 
variably confined to the fattest, ap- 
parently healthiest animals in the flock, 
there can be little question that the 
disease is in some way tied up with 
the nutrition. The fat condition of 
the lambs shows that they are securing 
an abundant supply of milk from their 
mothers and their age indicates that 
they are just starting to eat the young 
succulent grass which is high in pro- 
tein. This high protein diet induces 
a slowing up of the movement of the 
food through the intestinal tract. Since 
the animals are also picking up many 
of the spores of the causative germ 
while they are grazing, this slowing 
up of food in its intestinal passage af- 
fords ample time for the microbes to 
secrete toxin and for it to be absorbed 
through the wall of the intestines and 
cause the typical, fatal symptoms. 

While most of the outbreaks of the 
disease appear in suckling lambs we 
have also proved its occurrence among 
suckling kids and also in fat, suckling 
calves, ten days to two months old. 
The type of the germ isolated from out- 
breaks in calves is a little different 
from that isolated from lambs and kids, 
but the mechanics of infection, the 


symptoms produced and fatal outcome 
of the great majority of cases are the 
same. 

During the past year we have carried 
on a large amount of experimental 
work with the germ and its toxin, in 
order to ascertain its activities, poten- 
tialities, etc. 

During the past several months we 
succeeded in immunizing a_ horse 
against the germ and its toxin and 
have secured sufficient immune serum 
to carry out experimental field tests. 
These tests have shown very definite- 
ly that the disease can be prevented 
by injecting a small amount of this 
immune serum into susceptible lambs 
within a week or two of birth. 

In the first test, 441 lambs from 
three days to two weeks of age, were 
treated with this serum after some 
thirty head of lambs had died in. this 
same pasture from the disease. These 
lambs were rounded up, treated and 
immediately released into the pasture. 
At present, four weeks later, all of 
these lambs (except one which died 
within an hour after treatment and 
which probably was sick at the time of 
treatment), are and have been in ex- 
cellent condition. During this time 
several lambs have died from the dis- 
ease in adjoining pastures. 

In the second test 177 lambs, two 
to ten days old, were rounded up, in- 
jected with the serum and then released 
into the pasture. Some thirty-five 
lambs had died from milk colic in this 
pasture a few days before this work 
was done. To date, three and one- 
half weeks later, the treated lambs 
have remained in excellent condition 
while some losses have occurred among 
non-treated lambs running in the same 
pasture. 

In the third test 100 lambs, three 
days to four weeks of age, were treated 
with the serum after about ten lambs 
running in the same pasture had died 
from the disease. To date, seventeen 
days later, all of these treated lambs 
have remained in excellent health and 
condition. 
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We are keeping on with the produc. 
tion of serum and will have a cop. 
siderable stock of it on hand for yse 
in further field trials next spring. 

Since the immunity following injec. 
tion of the serum is of temporary dura. 
tion, approximately 40 to 50 days, and 
since it may not always be practical. 
especially in big pastures, to gather 
the lambs at such an early age for 
treatment we have under way at pres. 
ent several field tests in which preg. 
nant ewes were treated, with a vaccine 
made from the causative germ, about 
one month before lambing. The idea 
is to ascertain whether the ewe can be 
immunized sufficiently to secrete 
enough immune substance in her milk 
to protect the lamb during the first 
ten to twelve weeks of its life (which 
constitutes the danger period). We do 
not yet have final results on these ex- 
periments but so far the results are 
rather favorable. The disease has not 
been as prevalent this year as it was 
last year. Hence, we may not get 
clear-cut comparative tests on all the 
ranches where experiments are run- 
ning. 

Further extensive field tests with 
this type of vaccination must be con- 
ducted during the coming year to eval- 
uate truly the dependability and prac- 
ticality of such a procedure. 

There is no medicinal treatment of 
“milk colic’ which has been proved 
to be of any value. 

Penning the lambs and ewes without 
feed for 24 to 36 hours often checks 
an outbreak abruptly. In small flocks 
repetition of such a procedure at 15- 
day intervals during the dangerous sea- 
son will often prevent the disease en- 
tirely. This removal from the range 
enables the lamb to clean its intestinal 
tract, partially at least, of the causa 
tive microbes. 

Recent investigation of more or less 
obscure disease conditions among olde! 
lambs and sheep have indicated rathet 
strongly that the germ of “milk colic’ 
may be the key which will help to ur 
lock the answer to several hitherto bal- 
fling disease questions. Further study 
and investigations of these conditions 
are being actively pursued at the pres 
ent time. —Reprinted from San Angeli 

(Texas) Standard Times 
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Range Matters Con- 
sidered By Extension 


Officials 


EVENTEEN agricultural extension 
officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and fifty-four 
from the western range states met in 
conference at Spokane, May 24 to 27, 
for consideration of range livestock 
affairs and the preparation of an ex- 
tension program. 

The following excerpts from the of- 
ficial report of the conference contain 
some statements of the general conclu- 
sions arrived at and the methods se- 
lected for effecting the improvements: 


Report of Committee on 
Range Livestock 


The fundamental objectives of the range 
livestock program are to foster more effi- 
cient breeding, feeding, and marketing of 
range animals, with range and ranch man- 
agement systems developed to bring about 
better balance between range and farming 
lands, thereby promoting better land use to 
advance the stability of western agriculture. 

The committee believes that the tendency 
toward restriction of livestock numbers on 
such ranges, and the tendency of the pro- 
grams of agricultural conservation to adjust 
the production of feed grains make the fol- 
lowing items of general livestock extension 
program especially important at this time: 
(a) selective breeding and culling and pro- 
duction of more efficient animals; (b) 
greater utilization of products of western 
farms by range livestock; (c) prevention 
of livestock losses; (d) more recognition 
of the type and extent of market demand for 
various classes and grades of livestock prod- 
ucts. 

The program recommended by the 
committee calls for the promotion of: 

Definite breeding programs to increase the 
efficiency per breeding unit in the produc- 
tion of calves, lambs and wool by the use 
of more sires of superior type, quality, from 
herds with background of performance; 
climination of registered scrub sires; selec- 
tive mating for production of replacements; 
systematic culling of females and sires; and 
definite breeding seasons. 

In feeding for market, the committee 
recommends that: 


Maximum use of locally produced feeds 
B be made in feeding local animals, and that 
methods, rations, and classes of animals fed 
be adjusted to the kinds of finishing feeds 
available, 

Where applicable the committee sug- 


gests the diversion of some crop land, 


including meadows, to grazing pur- 
poses for the following objectives: 
(a) to relieve the range; (b) to afford 
greater opportunity for use of improved 
production practices; (c) to aid in the 
expansion of marketing season. 


The program outlined by the com- 
mittee in connection with the preven- 
tion of losses includes work in connec- 
tion with parasite control, nutrition 
deficiencies, disease prevention and 
control, prevention of shipping losses, 
predatory animal control, poisonous 
plants and obnoxious weeds. 


Assistance in the orderly marketing 
of western cattle, lambs and wool 
through the following activities was 
also outlined as part of the extension 
program: 


(a) Acquaint producers with type and 
extent of demand in various markets. 

(b) Conduct market grading demonstra- 
tions to emphasize U. S. standard grades, 
and explain their best utilization. 

(c) In direct sales, to encourage sorting 
of animals before inspection by buyers. 

(d) Disseminate market information as 
to production and consumer trends, current 
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prices, seasonal movements by areas, compe- 
tition within industry, competition from 
other food commodities. 

(e) Cooperate with home economics staff 
on programs for better utilization of meat 
and wool products. 


The methods suggested by the com- 
mittee for carrying out its program 
were: 


(1) Use of existing western state and 
federal experimental results as demonstration 
material. 


(2) County agent field conferences or 
tours on well-managed range units to ob- 
serve methods of handling livestock, and 
range management. 


(3) Use of successful ranches as demon- 
strations. 


(4) Use of 4-H Club work as a demon- 
stration agency for promoting range live- 
stock programs. 


(5) Full utilization of extension news 
service for disseminating progress of range 
programs. 


(6) Tours and Field Days. 


(7) Cooperate with livestock associations 
and all other agencies and individuals inter- 
ested in the betterment of the livestock 
industry. 








Canadian Pacific Railway 


Breeders of 
HAMPSHIRE and SUFFOLK SHEEP 


} a ran 








Undefeated CHAMPION 


E. W. JONES 


Supt. of Agriculture and Animal 
Industry 





C.P.R. Fores. 232-34 - 21000 
RAM at the CANADIAN 
ROYAL and CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 1936 


We Are Offering at the National Ram Sale 
ONE 2-Year-Old Hampshire Ram 
C.P.R. Farm. H106N-17672—same Sire as won the Freyseng 
Trophy, for the Best Four Lambs at the Canadian Royal, 1935 
TWO Registered Suffolk Rams 
ONE Pen of 5 Registered Rams 
ONE Pen of 25 Range Rams 


For Further Particulars Write to 


C.P.R. Dept. of Natural Resources STRATHMORE, ALBERTA, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA CANADA 


C.P.R. FARM 


CANADA 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








Complete Sheep Outfit for Sale 


760 ACRES HOME RANCH—2 good dwelling 
houses, horse barn, cow barn, granary, lamb- 
ing sheep sheds, blacksmith shop, hog barn, 
garage and other out buildings. About 400 
acres irrigated, balance pasture land. Decreed 
water, very small annual cost. 
640 ACRES with good buildings. Headquarters 
for sheep during spring and fall. 
ABOUT 2,000 head of ewes, mostly 1's, 3’s 
and 4’s. 30 head extra good rams. About 35 
cattle, including 9 good milk cows. 20 head of 
good horses. Complete farm equipment. 
Forest Reserve Permit - Taylor Grazing Permit 
Price—$45,000 for Everything 
Sept. 1 Delivery—Guarantee 600 tons hay, 
2000 sheep, 35 cattle, 20 horses, 15 hogs. 


BERNARD ALLHANDS 


LEADORE, IDAHO 




















HAMPSHIRE, SUFFOLK, 
CORRIEDALE AND 
ROMNEY RAMS 


We have a very fine lot of range 
yearling and two-year-old rams in 
the above breeds to offer. As we 
are short of pasture we will offer 
several car loads of the above for 
immediate shipment at 
$20 each, f.o.b. cars Yakima. 

The above rams are the very 
best we have ever raised—large, 
heavy-boned, rugged and in fine 
shape for service. 

We are only making this low 
offer to reduce our holdings and 
for immediate shipment. In small 
lots we are getting $5 to $10 more. 
If you want a real bargain in good 
useful rams, correspond with us at 
once. 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 
Yakima, Washington 

















CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








SUFFOLKS 


My offerings in the National 
Ram Sale include: 
1 Stud Ram 
1 Pen of Five Registered Rams 
1 Pen of Ten Lambs 
Other Rams of High Quality for 
Sale at Home Ranch. 


GEORGE B. MANN 


Woods Cross, Utah 
INSPECTION INVITED 











In addition to the specific sugges- 
tions covered above, the committee on 
range livestock made the following gen- 
eral recommendations: 


1. That the United States Department of 
Agriculture employ an extension range live- 
stock and grazing specialist for the 17 
range states. 


2. That the Range Livestock Handbook 
for extension workers be revised and pub- 
lished as a separate handbook. 


3. That the office of Extension Studies 
prepare from the county agents’ reports for 
the past five years a summary of the most 
important range livestock work conducted. 


4. That the Forest Service supply county 
agents in range counties with copies of 
their Use Book and other such data that 
will give county agents additional informa- 
tion concerning forest grazing regulations. 


§. That the Division of Grazing place 
county agents in range counties on the mail- 
ing list to receive copies of “The Grazing 
Bulletin.” 


6. That the direct marketing news service 
on lambs of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics be extended to include direct 
sales of feeder cattle and wool. 


Forestry Report 


The report of the committee on for- 
estry recommended: 


Additional range improvement along the 
following lines, work to be done through 
the C.C.C. program or other means: (a) 
eradication of poisonous plants; (b) erosion 
control plantings; (c) livestock shelter 
plantings; (d) planting for protection of 
range reservoirs and other improvements; 
(e) snow distribution plantings. 


Report of the Range Manage- 
ment Committee 


This committee recommended a pro- 
gram of range revegetation and main- 
tenance through the “proper number 
of grazing animals, proper seasonal 
use, deferred grazing and rotation 
grazing, artificial reseeding, rodent 
control, and relative nutritional values 
of range forages”; and the control of 
livestock through “fencing, water de- 
velopment and conservation, salting, 
herding and headquarters equipment.” 


The Range Management Committee feels 
that there is a need for intensifying or 
stepping up the extension work in range 
management on the western range lands, 
both public and private. To meet this need, 
the committee suggests that consideration 
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be given to increasing of personnel in the 
animal husbandry field of extension to jn. 
clude technical and practical range map. 
agement specialists who understand range 
conditions, and that in setting this up, con. 
sideration be given to the establishing of , 
range management specialist with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, to be followed on through 
the states in the regular organization pro. 
cedure. 


The Report of the Agronomy 
Committee 


Since it appears that there are agronomic 
phases to the range problem we suggest that 
a clarification be made in each state of the 
particular fields and responsibilities of each 
specialist in relation to the extension range 
program. Furthermore, the committee feel; 
the need of coordination and cooperation in 
agronomic work between the various state 
and federal agencies now interested in range 
improvement. 


The committee believes that 2n intensive 
program of education as follows will show 
measurable improvement in range conditions 
within five years: 


1. The primary use of irrigated land 
in the range area is for the production of 
feed for livestock. 


2. The story of grass—how and why 
it disappears from ranges. 


3. Practical revegetation methods with 
emphasis on deferred and rotation graz- 
ing, water conservation on the range and 
reseeding where this practice seems to be 
warranted. 


4. Creation of supplemental pastures 
by: 
(a) Reseeding abandoned crop land. 


(b) Grazing portions of mountain 
hay meadows or established pastures on 
irrigated land. 


§. Development of seed supplies of 
adapted grasses by production of seed 
from small acreages and by protection of 
areas of native grass for seed. 


6. Development of supplemental feed 
supplies through improved crop produc 
tion methods adapted to ranches, mea 
dow improvement, water spreading 
areas suitable for feed production, and 
creation of feed reserves. Lack of sup- 
plemental feed is often the cause of range 
damage by grazing too early. 

7. Soil conservation and its relation to 
range improvement and permanent ranch- 


ing. 


8. Education in identification of nox 
ous and poison weeds and the management 
of livestock to reduce losses from the 
weeds on the range. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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More Farmers Using 
Production Credit 


AVORED by ideal crop and live- 
f stock conditions in most sections 
of the country, and a bright farm in- 
come outlook, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration’s 550 production credit 
associations registered another big in- 
crease in business during the spring 
financing season. 

Production Credit Commissioner S. 
\M. Garwood reported on June 22 far- 
mers got crop and livestock loans from 
the associations amounting to $122,- 
066,000 from January 1 to June 1, 
this year, compared to $101,004,000 
in the same period last year. At 
present about 215,000 farmers have 
these short-term loans, the average size 
of which is about $750. 


Garwood points out that the 2- 
to-5-county associations are currently 
supplying a larger amount of financ- 
ing to farmers than any other offices 
under federal supervision. The pro- 
duction credit associations range in 
number from one in Delaware to 37 in 
Texas, and have altogether over 
$152,000,000 in loans outstanding. 


Farmers got the first “production 
credit” loans in the winter of 1933-34, 
| and have brought the associations more 
business every year since then; but 
| this spring has been the first in four 
years that the associations have not 
been hampered by drought conditions 
over large sections of the country. In- 
| creases in business have been general. 
| In Illinois and Indiana, for instance, 
ithe loan volume is 25 to 50 per cent 
sahead of last year; and in some of 
the southern states the associations are 
| supplying as much as one third of the 
)total cash financing of the season’s 
crops. 


Rig 


“These new cooperative financing 
units, which usually do not lend for 
» longer than six to twelve months, turn 
ver their loans in a relatively short 
‘ime; and have a unique collection rec- 
rd,” said Mr. Garwood. “At June 1, 
« year, only 1.44 per cent of their 
‘ Cans were delinquent for as much as 


pythirty days. Over the past ~ twelve 
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the Rams 


UNIFORM, ATTRACTIVE LAMBS 
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This group of rams bred by J. R. Keeble & Son, Brantham, England. 


Our chief stud ram is from this flock. : 
Our consignment at the National Ram Sale will include fifty reg- 
istered yearling rams—mostly sired by imported rams. 


HO 


WARD VAUGHN 


Dixon, Calif. 











Purebred Hampshire 
Suffolk Rams 


Quality Unexcelled in Lots to Suit 


600 Yearling Rams— 
200 Purebred Ewes 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 
Junction City, Oregon 


and 
Box 955, Fresno, Cal. 


and 


White-faced Rams 


IN LOTS TO SUIT 


Caldwell, Idaho 


Telephone No. 50 








RAMS FOR SALE 
Suffolks and Hampshires 


Registered and Purebred 
Yearlings and Ram Lambs 


Rambouillets and Crossbred 


Union Stock Yards 


CHAS. HOWLAND, Buck Salesman 


Res. 425 











Candland Rambouillets 


Are Smooth-bodied, 


We Guarantee 


W. D. 


Large-Boned and Shear a Heavy Fleece 
of Long Fine Wool. 


Quality and Prices Will Suit You 


v 
Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 


ating 5 ae 
FILER, IDAHO — AUGUST 11 
800 RAMS 


Hampshires, Suffolks and Suffolk-Hampshires 
Idaho’s Top Rams 


Handy — Serviceable — Prolific — Ready to Use 
STRICTLY A BREEDERS’ SALE 
See, Compare, Select and Buy the Best 


Sponsored By 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 BOISE, IDAHO 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 


GLENWOOD FARM 


Rambouillet Sheep 


Route 5, Box 114 Portland, Oregon 
GODFREY PRIDDY, Mgr. 


Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 





MADSEN TYPE 


Will Always Increase 


Our Improved Rambouillets { \..., Flocks and Profits 


Our rams and ewes are outstanding. They are large, smooth, 


blocky, and have a fine long staple fleece—the kind we all are striving for. 


Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH PHONE 174 
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months about one third of the money 
advanced has been for crop production, 
one third for livestock financing, anq 
one third for general farming. 

“Considering the fact that at leas 
one third of all the farmers in the 
country use short-term credit at some 
time during the year—much of it ‘time 
credit’ and installment buying — the 
production credit associations are hay. 
ing little difficulty in showing farmers 
how they can save by using cash tg 
purchase supplies.” 


Production Credit Commissioner 
Garwood states much of the success of 
Farm Credit’s new production finance. 
ing system is due to its educational 
work, particularly the annual meetings 
of the farmer-stockholders which this 
year attracted an attendance of 
113,000. The follow-through on these 
meetings will be a nation-wide series 
of regional meetings of the farmer- 
elected directors of the associations 
The first of the 70 directors’ meetings 
began recently in the southern states: 
and will be followed by meetings in 
the other states during the remaining 
part of June and July and August, 





Summer Street, Boston 
UMMER STREET—now home oi 


the largest wool market on this con- 


tinent and the second largest in th 
world—was once one of Boston’s fines! 
residential sections. 


Heavily laden trucks, carrying « 
from the public warehouses to the yj 
state mills, now pound the cobble 


stones where the carriages of Boston‘ 


blue bloods once raised the dust ol 
dirt roadway. 


At the upper end of its two-ml 
length stands the big retail departmel! 
stores of the city, and down by th 
south railroad terminal, about half wa 
through its length, begins the wo 
district, with its eight-story brit 
storehouses, with a capacity of thi 
hundred million pounds of raw w00 

The old street, laid out in 15 
winds in the fashion of all bostol 
older downtown streets, along past t 
freight yards of the New Haven Ral 
road and the army base and comm 
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wealth pier, where ocean greyhounds 
bring cargoes from the seven seas. 

It is called Summer Street extension, 
in the south Boston district, where most 
of the warehouses are located, but to 
Bostonians it’s all Summer Street. 

The “extension” actually means just 
what it implies—an extension of Sum- 
mer Street out over an area of filled- 
in land, reclaimed years ago when a 
need for greater wharfage along the 
harbor front was first realized. 

The “wool” street, as many call its 
lower end, was first known as “the 
great street to the sea.” It was a by- 
way through the gardens of a score of 
beautiful old residences to the old 
south wind mill, which stood at the 
harbor’s edge. 

In 1684 it was renamed “Seven 
Stars Lane” after the Seven Stars Inn, 
which stood at the upper end and was 
patronized by sea captains. The name 
was chosen as an appeal to seafarers, 
who utilized the seven stars or Pleiades 
group in the constellation Taurus in 
their navigation. 

The mansions of such Boston blue 
bloods as Daniel Webster and Rufus 
Choate, his legal rival, stood along the 
street in 1836. Tall, luxuriant trees 
overarched the sidewalks and road- 
way. There wasn’t a single store or 
commercial enterprise along its length. 

In 1872 the great Boston fire, which 
caused $73,000,000 damage, broke out 
on Summer Street, near Lincoln Street, 
which now marks the city’s leather 
district, and the lovely homes of the 
great gave way to better class boarding 
houses. 


From that time on the complexion 


} of the street changed. Business men 
| opened shops, which later grew to 


large department stores, and down 


; near the south terminal, office build- 
| ‘ngs which eventually housed the of- 
) fices of wool brokers exclusively. 


In 1899 the land in the south Bos- 


§ ‘on district was filled-in, reclaimed 
| from the harbor waters. 
» Strung their tentacle-like tracks out 
Bp over the newly formed district and the 


Rail lines 


Boston warf company built their huge 


t — warehouses at a cost of $1,000,-" 


—San Angelo Standard Times 








OUTFIT FOR SALE 


Sheep Outfit for Sale. Real estate, 2,000 
acres of irrigated land under fence, 6,000 
acres of grazing land half under fence. State 
land leases on 3% sections. Forest reserve 
for 10,000 head. 


Well-equipped property, 2 complete lambing 
sheds, all on owned property. 


Well-stocked sheep outfit with large cross- 
bred white-faced ewes, all of young ages, no 
broken mouths. Will sell in separate bunches 
or in part if I can dispose of whole outfit. 


For Information Write 
BEN DARRAH 


SHOSHONE, IDAHO 


PUREBRED EWES FOR SALE 

We are offering 2000 black-faced ewes, 
consisting of about 1000 purebred Hamp- 
shires, eligible for registration, 1000 very 
high grade Suffolks, ages running from 
yearlings to four-year-olds; lots to suit 
purchaser at $15 each. These ewes are all 
especially selected and a superior lot in 
every way. 

COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 
Yakima, Washington 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRiTs 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


78 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
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CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 




















REMEMBER THE NATION RAM SALE 
DATES: AUGUST 24-25. 


W. S. HANSEN 


Breeder of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 


Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe 

















Champion Rambouillets Ram at the Fort 

Worth Cent ial, Dallas C ial, Amer- 

ican Royal, Chicago International (1936) 
and Denver Stock Show (1937). 


KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 








Laramie, Wyoming 


We Offer 
For the 1937 Trade 
2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 
Also Ewes of Both Breeds 


SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 











Champion Corriedale Ram at the 1936 
Chicago International, 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 


purpose sheep, producing an ex-~ 


cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President— 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 


J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
Ohio 


Directors 

W. S. Alge. Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
J. VW. Owene.................... Ozona, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King. Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 

address the Secretary. 
E ncuenenneaiene eS 


The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 33) 


Not for many seasons during this 
drought-stricken decade has the pros- 
pect for lamb feeding looked so bright 
as it does at the present. The month of 
July will, however, be all-important in 
the development of feed for the months 
to follow, but if it is normal so far 
as weather conditions are concerned, 
there should be a good demand for 
light lambs during the summer. 

D. F. Estes 


Kansas City 


. aed and lamb prices broke sharp- 

ly in June to close the month in 
the lowest position since the begin- 
ning of February. For a time it looked 
as if June were going to establish a 
new record by maintaining an upward 
price trend, but after a substantial ad- 
vance in-the first twelve days the mar- 
ket began to break and the downward 
trend extended through to the close. 
The net decline for the month was 
$1.50 and the break: from the -high 
point was $2.25. However, the month’s 
top, $12.50, was the highest in any 
June since 1929 when $15.85 was 
paid, and $1 above the top in June 
1936. Another favorable thing about 
the market was that it established the 
highest average for any June since 
1930. However, in comparison with fat 
cattle and hogs fat lambs were relative- 
ly low. 

May closed and June started with 
new crop lambs selling at $11.75. In 
a few days the market was up to 
$12.50, broke 50 cents and rallied to 
$12.50 in the period June 9 to 12. From 
then on there were only feeble at- 
tempts at a rally and for the most part 
declines prevailed. On the close good 
lambs brought $10 to $10.25. After 
the middle of June fully 90 per cent 
of the run was native lambs, most of 
which came by truck. The few straight 
carlot offerings here drew a slightly 
higher average than truck-ins. 

June was a big disappointment to 
killers as far as quality and condition 
of offerings were concerned. The sea- 
son and high dry feed prices were not 
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favorable for producing finished lambs, 
Usually native lamb producers give 
lambs some sort of dry feeds, but this 
year they did not do so, as grass was 
plentiful and grain very high. Hoy. 
ever, grass was “washy” due to much 
rain and consequently lambs did jo} 
handle to a very good advantage. Ip 
the past two weeks most of the native 
lambs weighed under 75 pounds, many 
of them under 70 pounds, whereas a 
this time of the year they should weigh 
80 pounds or better. 

The movement of native lambs has 
reached peak volume and will be fair. 
ly well over by the end of July. When 
the market started to break many pro. 
ducers. began to shear and from now 
on about half the run will be out of 
fleece. Shorn. new crop lambs are sel)- 
ing 50 cents to $1 a hundred pounds 
lower than wool skins. 

Shorn yearlings did fairly well in 
the price column the first half of the 
month when they sold at $9.50@10 
but by the end of the second week 
the age barrier was operating s 
strongly that prices were reduced 
sharply and by the close $8.25 was 
about the limit. Anything that can be 
classed as yearlings will be limited 
from now on. At the same time there 
are very few two’s or aged wethers in 
any locality so that aged ewes wil 
make up the large part of the mature 
mutton supply from now on. Ewes 
closed June. about $1 lower than the 
opening price level at $2@4 a hun 
dred pounds, with canners at $1.25@ 
1.75. Most..of the offerings in this 
class were natives on a cull order. The 
few. breeding ewes offered brought 
from $5@8.50 a hundred pounds but 
there was nothing very attractive it 
good young ewes offered. Inquiry 
well above the supply. No one seems 
inclined to market good young, vig0- 
rous ewes. There has been more thal 
normal inquiry from Kentucky, Tent 
essee and other southeastern statés 
for breeding ewes.. . 


Trade in feeding lambs, as is usual: 
ly the case at this season of the yea, 
amounted to small volume, for the 
simple reason that the supply wa 
limited. Late in the month pick-up 
and cull native lots brought $7@8.25 
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and some car-lot Texas lambs brought 
37.75@8.50. Such transactions rep- 
resent a Short feed basis and do not 
have any relation to what.is known as 
the fall feeder trade. 

At the beginning of midsummer, 
central states have excellent crop pros- 

ts. Pastures are unusually good, 
wheat yield is large and corn is off 
io a good start. If present conditions 
are not changed too materially in the 
next few weeks there will be more feed 
in the area from central Kansas east- 
ward than at any time in the past 
ive years. An opinion based on present 
conditions is that it is reasonable to 
anticipate a large fall demand for 
feeding lambs. Reports indicate that 
a large per cent of the range lambs 
will get fat, consequently the feeder 
lamb supply will be small. Thus good 
prices are expected for thin lambs. 
Outside of some contracts made for 
feeder lambs in Wyoming for fall de- 
livery at $8, some as high as $8.25, 
little contracting has been done. The 
feeder lamb situation should be 
watched closely as there is good pros- 
pect of a high fall market. 

Receipts in June were 122,421, com- 
pared with 102,673 in the same month 
last year. Texas and Arizona contri- 
buted fairly liberal supplies the first 
half of the month, but from then on 
the supply was almost entirely na- 
tives. Arrivals in the first six months 
this year were 913,195, as compared 
with 682,633 in the same period last 
year. Texas, Arizona and Utah con- 
tributed a large part of the increase 
this year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of June 
were 75,392 compared with .76,- 
990 in May and 62,619 in June a year 
ago, Of the month’s total, 15,883 were 
from the West, and the balance were 
from Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Total truck-in and drive-in 
teceipts were 59,034, the largest for 
June since 1930. 
The lamb market held up well the 
first twelve days of the month, with 
natives and Idahos selling up to $12.50 


on several days, but with increased re- 
ceipts of natives, buyers succeeded in 
breaking prices $1@1.25 on the 14th 
and 15th, the top dropping to $11.25 
on natives and on best Idahos to $11. 
There was a quarter advance the next 
day, the top holding at $11.50 for five 
days, but this was followed by another 
break, the closing top dropping to 
$10.25 on natives and choice westerns. 
Compared with a month ago values 
are $1.50@2 lower. Yearlings showed 
about the same decline as lambs, fed 
clips being quoted $8@8.25 on the 
close, and odd lots of natives and 
westerns $7.25@7.75. Older sheep also 
declined, but the loss was not so great 
as on lambs and yearlings. Good ewes 
sold late at $3.25@4, and old wethers 
were quoted $4.50@6. 


H. H. Madden 





Lamb Contract Report 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics makes the following report 
on western sheep and lamb contracting 
for the week ended Saturday, July 3: 


Ranges in the intermountain areas are 
drying up considerably. Generally there has 
been very little moisture, and the weather 
has been very warm. There has been prac- 
tically no contracting of lambs or ewes for 
future delivery during the current week. 
A few loads of slaughter lambs in Eastern 
Oregon were contracted by traders around 
$9 per hundred, F.O.B. loading point. There 
have been several bids on lambs in Oregon 
at $8 per hundred, straight across, but grow- 
ers have refused in many instances to con- 
tract at that price. 

Inquiry for feeding lambs continued 
broad over Wyoming the past week at pre- 
vious rates, but growers generally were not 
inclined to contract at the $8 per hundred 
price, which has prevailed the past several 
weeks, and at which rate a large part of the 
central Wyoming supply has been contract- 
ed for fall delivery, largely by western feed- 
ing interests. The volume of trading dur- 
ing the week was light, compared with pre- 
vious periods. Scattered contracts, however, 
were reported at $8 for wether lambs. Trade 
reports indicate that upward to $8.50 has 
been offered for straight bands of white- 
faced ewe lambs for fall delivery. Good 
bands of whitefaced yearling ewes are held 
upwards to $8.50 per head. 





Meet Your Friends 


at the 


Ben Lomond 


Hotel 


in Ogden, 
Utah 
Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


_——__— 


Rooms without bath 


$2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath 











at Saving ! 


Pp ri ces 
Built for long, hard wear. 
Quality Boots at lowest prices. 
ree Catalog shows big values. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 


ey 


cade 





HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool preduction. 
saaee my organized in 1915. Membership 
ee $10. Registration fee 50 cents. 
eisitiins Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
Vice President, L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. ; Director, - H. King, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, i007 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


-Morgantown, W. Va. 


John Tolliver eifiained Fort Collins, Colorado 
W. Ph  repmemeeeras  ~ Oregon 
Seimkey ee Idaho 
H. D. Mitchell... Cimarron, New Mexico 
Howard Miller. ebraska 
_ ee ‘City, Iowa 

Karker_..............Barrington, Illinois 
x Ge *Goul Estelline, South Dakota 
For Booklet Address the Sec 
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Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


7134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











PERFECT 
EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Leke City, Utah 


Send for Free- Samples 








AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 

* horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can ve drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 











Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








‘SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


REGENT STREE 
AKE 
me, 2. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 26) 


other years, but cannot tell until it is 
graded at the warehouse. 

I have not heard of any forest per- 
mits being cut here. 

Ralph M. King 
Clay 
(Sacramento County ) 

Conditions on the range are just 
about normal. 

Our death loss in lambs was 10 per 
cent greater this year, but in ewes it 
was the same as in other years. 

The last wool transaction in this 
section, that I know of, was on April 
27 when 40 cents was paid. 

Producing lambs and wool this year 
will be about 15 to 20 per cent greater 
than in 1936. 


We have very few coyotes in this 
part of the country. 

Fifteen cents with board, and 16 
cents without board, was paid to shear- 
ers this year. 

Most all of our lambs are shipped. 
The fat lambs brought from 10 to 11 
cents, and the feeder end, 8 to 9 cents. 

E. C, Howard 


Red Bluff 
(Tehama County ) 

Since June 1, the feed in the moun- 
tains has been about normal, although 
May was a very dry month. We have 
now had rain all over northern Cali- 
fornia, and water is above normal 
(June 30). In the valley, feed is 
below normal and the range is generally 
overstocked. 

The lambing percentage was below 
last year’s on account of a very cold 
winter. Everyone had to feed lots of 
hay, cottonseed, barley, corn, nibs or 
anything that they could get, even at 
very high prices. It seems that alfalfa 
and cottonseed cake brought about the 
best results. 

I have not heard of any ewe lambs 
being contracted, and the market for 
stock sheep is generally at a stand- 
still. 


I think that the National Wool 
Grower is very instructive to its read- 


ers, and I know of nothing that should 
be left out. Personally, I am very 
much interested in the action taken op 
national legislation by the Secretary 
and others. Mr. S. W. McClure als 
makes a home run quite often in my 
estimation. 

I believe that the predatory animal 
problem should be taken up whenever 
possible, and we should all work fo 
uniform control all over the West. 
Many sheepmen are heavy losers from 
this source, either through direct loss 
or in taxation. 

C. L. Irish, President 
Northern California 
Wool Growers Association 


Fresno 
(Fresno County ) 

The range has been good all this 
month of June. 

We saved about the same number of 
lambs this year as last. Fat lambs 
sold for 9 to 11 cents per pound and 
feeder lambs at 614 to 8 cents per 
pound. Fine wooled ewe lambs have 
been contracted at $6 to $7 per head. 

Wool has brought from 25 to 35 
cents per pound. 

This year the cost of producing 
lambs and wool will be greater than 
last year. 

Whatever dealings I have had with 
the Taylor Grazing boards has been 
satisfactory, but this has not been 
much. 

Bert Irola 


NEVADA 

Temperatures were about normal 
for the month as a whole though dur 
ing the early weeks they were sub- 
normal at night, retarding crop growth. 
However, a comparatively good crop 
of alfalfa hay was maturing, ani 
some of it was being harvested at the 
close of the month. Showers were light, 
but occurred with sufficient frequency 
to keep soil moisture plentiful, mort 
especially at the intermediate and up 
per levels. Forage has been good an 
most livestock are thriving. 
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Elko 
(Elko County ) 

Our weather has been favorable, and 
the feed conditions are good, but the 
igsses from poisonous weeds are larger. 

Qur winter death loss was about 
normal. 

This year’s shorn wools have sold 
from 30 to 3214 cents and have a light- 
er shrinkage than usual. 

Our lambing percentage was from 
19 to 82 per cent. 

Costs are gradually increasing. 

Coyotes here are very destructive, 
and there has been little change in 
their number. ' 

Credit and financing affairs are 
gradually improving. 

Smith Creek Livestock Co. 


Currie 
(Elko County ) 

Spring feed here was about 30 days 
late. 

Our winter death loss was about 15 
per cent below normal and lambing this 
year Was an improvement over 1936, 
with a percentage of about 95. 

Light fine and fine medium wools 
have been contracted for 30 cents. 
Fifteen cents with board, and 21 cents 
without board, was paid to shearers. 
The contractor furnished help for 
wrangling, sacking, etc. 

Producing wool and lambs will be 
more costly than it was in 1936. 

We have more coyotes than we had 
one year ago. 

The Taylor Grazing boards are slow 
in decisions and of no help in con- 
trolling stock on the range. 


Eugenio Zubiet: 


Winnemucca 
(Humboldt County ) 

We have had a cold windy June. 
The feed is dry in the lower range, 
but good on the high, excellent in fact, 
on the summer range. 

Fewer lambs were saved this year. 

Costs this year look to be greater 
than in 1936, 

. The Taylor Grazing boards are work- 
ing very well for the time they have had 
'0 study the problems connected with 
the use of the public domain. 

Allied Land & Livestock Co. 


UTAH 

Seasonal or rather cool weather pre- 
vailed much of the month, retarding 
the growth of alfalfa, which matured 
for harvesting during the latter part 
of the month. The hay crop is lighter 
than usual. Very little rain fell, though 
soil moisture has been ample in most 
sections, and pastures and ranges have 
continued good, excepting at some low- 
er levels where rain is now needed. 
Livestock have done well, and are in 
good condition. Abnormally warm 
weather occurred on several days dur- 
ing the latter part of the month. 


Chester 
(Sanpete County ) 

We have a good range now (June 
24) but it is drying up and needs rain. 
Feed on the summer range is drier 
than it was last year. 

All 1937 feeder lambs have been 
sold for 8 cents. 

Earlier sales made on wool were 
from 30 to 32 cents. This was on 
wool with about a 66 per cent shrink- 
age. 

The cost of producing lambs and 
wools is greater than it was last year. 

So far as I have heard, there have 
been no complaints about the work of 
the Taylor Grazing boards. 

Joseph F. Bagnall 


COLORADO 

Seasonal temperatures during the 
latter half of the month, following sub- 
normal values earlier, were favorable 
for all plant growth. Light to moder- 
ate rains were inadequate until toward 
the close of the month when most of 
the state was visited by good rains, 
leaving crops and pasturage in good 
shape. Less rain came to the western 
slope, however, where more rain is 
needed; some parts of the extreme 
southeastern section are also in need 
of additional rains. The first alfalfa 
crop is mostly in stack. Livestock are 
in good to excellent condition. 


Kremmling 
(Grand County) 
With several rains since June 1, 
grass here is better than in several 
years (June 29). 


Lambing percentages are about 
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Nutritious and highly digestible, 
beneficial for both maintenance 
and fattening, 


EL DORADO 
Coconut Meal 


20% Protein 
Pellets With Molasses 


18% Protein 
are especially good feed for ewes 
to assure their sound health 
through the winter and their abil- 
ity to take care of the lambs in 
the spring. Can be fed in troughs 
or on the range without waste. 


In California, where best known, 
sells above higher 
protein concentrates: recognition 
that its nutrition worth exceeds 
its comparable protein value. Big 
tonnage used in Intermountain 
territory in recent years. Used 
and approved by Federal Govern- 
ment for drought-affected and 
Government financed livestock. 


Send for samples: direct or 
through your Dealer or Banker. 


EL DORADO 
OIL WORKS 


230 California St., San Francisco 
Plants at Berkeley and Oakland 
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normal. No contracting of fat, feed- 
er or ewe lambs has been done. 


The 1937 wool pool here was con- 
tracted last November at 34 cents. Two 
mills per pound goes to the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association and is col- 
lected by the pool and not by the wool 
dealers. In this day of organization, 
the state and national associations 
must be adequately supported if their 
work is to continue. 


Cost of producing wool and lambs 
is constantly increasing. 


More coyote work is badly needed. 
As a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Taylor Grazing District, it 
would not be ethical for me to com- 
ment as to whether the work of the 
Board is satisfactory. 


No cuts in forest permits here have 
been made that I know of. 
M. E. Noonen 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool, rainy weather occurred during 
the early part of the month, followed 
by much warmer, but mostly dry wea- 
ther during the rest of the month. 
Forage has made good growth over 
the eastern portion, but has not done 
so well over western counties, especially 
the northwestern sections. Water has 
not been very plentiful, and livestock 
have not done well. Some poor ani- 
mals are reported in the northwest, but 
generally they are in good shape, more 
especially in eastern counties. 


Farmington 
(San Juan County ) 


Feed and weather conditions on the 
range have been very good this June, 
and some better than in the few years 
previous. Feed on the summer range 
is good (June 30). 


Our lambing percentage is about the 
same. Fat ewes and lambs have been 
contracted at 8 cents. 


More money will be needed this 
year for production costs. 


The work of the Taylor Grazing 
boards has not been too good. 
O. J. Carson 
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CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo Utah 44 
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American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans, La. 1 
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FEEDS 
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Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo 
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Swift and Co 
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Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
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STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards. 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Ogden Union Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards......_. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 


WooL 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 

















SHEEP 


EWES 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 


RAMS 
CORRIEDALES 


Herbert T. Blood, 280 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Denver, Colo. 

Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 

King Bros. Co., Larami ie, Wyo 


CROSSBREDS 
Union Stock Yards, Caldwell, Idaho. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Calgary, Alta., Canada.. 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 38 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore 
Union Stock Yards, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 39 
Glenwood Farm, Rte 5, Box 114, Portland, Ore.....40 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 41 
Ring Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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ROMNEYS 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 88 











SUFFOLKS 
Canadian Pacific Rpeow. Calgary, Alta., Canada.. 44 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore... 
Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah 
Union Stock "Yards, Caldwell, Idaho 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 














RAM SALES 
Idaho State Ram Sale, Boise, Idaho 


SHEEP OUTFITS 


Bernard Allhands, Leadore, Idaho. 
Ben Darrah, Shosh Idaho. 











BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio. 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo.. 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio... 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana... 
American Suffolk, M » Idaho 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago....38 
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Taos 
(Taos County ) 
Conditions on the range are very 
good (June 26). 
Ten per cent more lambs were saved 
this year compared with 1936. 
Fine wools have sold for 28 cents. 
The cost of production is about 
the same as last year. 
Bond-McCarthy Company 


Cerro 
(Taos County ) 

This month’s weather and feed cop. 
ditions on the range have been very 
good, much better than in the last two 
or three years (June 25). Feed on 
the summer range is late due to the 
cold spring, but with more than usual 
moisture, grass will be better than 
normal. 

Compared with last year, there were 
5 per cent more lambs saved this year, 
Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
8 cents. 

Crossbred wools have sold at 30 
cents. On wool with a shrinkage of 
60 per cent, 26 cents has been paid. 

Higher wages and expenses will raise 
the cost of production this year. 


W. P. Cater 


Hope 
(Eddy County ) 


Feed is good (July 1) due to early 
rains and full tanks, but the weather 
generally has been dry. The ranges, 
however, are in better condition than 
for several years. 

The lamb yield was better by about 
20 per cent than in 1936. A few feed: 
ers have been contracted at 7 to 7) 
cents, but no deals have been made 01 
fat lambs. 

Wools shrinking from 64 to 6/ 
cents have recently been taken at 0 
cents a pound. 

The stockmen of this district have 
been very well satisfied with the work 
of the local advisory board of the 
Taylor Grazing District and _ believe 
that all questions of range polity 
should be referred to them. We look 
with fear on any changes in the Tayll! 
Act which might take any of the pov 
ers away from the local boards. 


Casabonne Bros. 
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ARIZONA 


Normal temperatures were more or 
iss favorable for forage and hay crops 
during the fore part of the month, but 
the persistent dry weather necessitated 
heavy water applications. Later in 
the month the weather was much warm- 
er, and it continued dry until the last 
week when the summer rains began 
in most sections, improving range con- 
ditions in places. But it remains quite 
dry at the south, and over other lower 


areas. 
WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures were somewhat high- 
er than usual, while precipitation was 
normal in the panhandle section, the 
greatest since June, 1932. The gen- 
eral showers of the latter part of May, 
continued through the first ten days 
of June, providing an abundance of 
water and grass for the -sunimer. 
Ranges at the end of June are the 
best since 1931, and livestock are 
mostly doing very well. 





Sheep in the Louisiana 


Cutover Country 


T this writing (June 22), condi- 

tions in the sheep industry in 
this section are more favorable than 
in several years. 


The ‘sheep wintered exceptionally 
well on this cutover land, and .more 
than the average lamb crop was mark- 
ed up this spring. Shearing is about 
completed and it is expected that 
around 500,000 pounds of wool will be 
taken off by the end of June. This 
wool was contracted at 42 cents last 
December for July delivery. The 
weight of the average fleece will prob- 
ably run close to 314 pounds, an in- 
crease of nearly one-half pound over 
what these sheep sheared when the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry took 
up the work of scabies eradication in 
1927. With scabies eradicated, and 
Proper breeding, these sheep can be 
made to average four to five pounds of 
wool. 

There will be some good wether 
lambs and aged stuff for sale and 
ready for buyers. about October... 
De Ridder. La. R. J. Archer 


























To help you 
gel the 
best price 


Your market is in easy reach 


—by telephone 


The telephone will help you by check- 
ing prices before you sell, check- 
ing shipments and getting informa- 
tion you need the quickest way. 


Long distance rates are 
reduced every night after 
7 p.m. and all day Sundays 
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We Maintain An Agency Office Near You 
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AS FAR AS FROM 
DENMARK TO GREECE 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy 
consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 


Fully two-thirds of the nation’s livestock is raised 
west of the Mississippi. On the other hand, approx- 
imately two-thirds of the country’s meat-eaters 
live east of the Mississippi. 

So many hundreds of miles separate these two 
regions that many shipments of meats within the 
United States must travel as far as from Denmark 
to Greece, or from England to Egypt, before they 
reach the meat shops which retail them. Be- 
cause most foreign countries are smaller in area 
than some of our states, their meat distribution 
problems are much less complex than ours. 

Despite the far greater distance which must be 
traveled by the average pound of meat produced 
and consumed in America, its cost of distribution 
is exceedingly low. In 1936, growers of the live- 
stock, and dairy and poultry products, bought by 


Swift & Company received 76 cents of the aver- 
age wholesale dollar paid by retailers for meats 
and by-products, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese. 

The remainder of this average wholesale dollar 
was paid out by the company, as follows: 


Labor, including wages and 
ee ae ee ee 

Transportation. . ..... 

GG 6s 8. sileare dive & 


Interest, taxes, rents, refrigeration, 
pensions, depreciation and 
other such expenses... . 

RO sw se OS a Ne ers 


10 %o cents 
3 to a 
4%. " 


4% “ 
1%. ” 


So small were the company’s earnings that 
they had no appreciable effect upon either meat 
or livestock prices. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound 
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The 22nd... 
- Annual 


| NATIONAL 
RAM SALE 
August 24-25, 
Ios 7 


2 
Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under the Management 


of the 


National Wool Growers 





Association 


1500 TOP RAMS OF ALL BREEDS 


gle Studs, Pens of 5 Registered Rams, Pens of 10-25 Range Rams 
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That has national distribution and outlet. 


That has a large local slaughter as well 
as an outside demand. 


That is so located that it may efficiently 
and economically distribute to all parts of 
the nation. 


That has a large feeder demand to take 
the feeder end of shipments. 





That has modern and adequate facilities 
to properly handle. 


That has efficient railroad service in 
and out. 


is obviously the BEST MARKET 
for LAMB PRODUCERS 


Such a Market 9. 
ENVER 

















aS many more... It has a nation- 
wide demand which does not force 
growers to depend entirely on local 
slaughter... It is the world’s larg- 
est sheep market for good and 
sufficient reasons. 




















Ay 9 hee It has all of these things as well 
6 
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